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Catholic Press Month 


In most of the Archdioceses and Dioceses of 
the United States, the Archbishop or Bishop 
will be addressing letters to their diocesans, 
urging them to extend the sphere of the 
Catholic Press and exhorting them to support 
the diocesan paper and other periodical pub- 
lications. 





In every month of the year, all Catholics 
should be united in this great endeavor to 
increase the circulation of Catholic news- 
papers and magazines. 


In this month of February, designated as 
Catholic Press Month, all Catholics are asked 
to undertake a most concentrated endeavor. 


Your diocesan paper and America are not in 
competition. Rather, the one supplements the 
other, and vice versa. Both should be in the 
homes of al] Catholics who have a care for 
their Church, and who seek to think and talk 
and act Catholic. 


You can do your part. Frankly, you should 
do your part in this February mobilization of 
Catholic Press Month. We beg te suggest, in 
the interests of America, that you — we pause 
— yes, you send us the names of potential 
subscribers to America (blanks are printed 
on the back cover); send in an annual or a 
six-month subscription to America for some 
potential reader; donate a subscription to 
some public library, or U.S.O. center, or serv- 
ice camp, or chaplain to the armed services. 





We calculate roughly that there are more 
than 100,000 educated cultured Catholics, lay 
and clerical, who should be in the America 
union of readers— and sadly are not. Will 
you supply the names of a few (blanks on 
back page) so that we may invite them to 
become acquainted with the best Catholic 
Review of the Week, America. Please address 
all communications to our Business Office: 





Grand Central Terminal Building, 70 East 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. One year $4.50, 
6 months $2.25. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


Editor-in-Chief: Francis X. Tarsor. Executive Editor: Jonn LaFanroe. 
Associate Editors: Harotpy C. Garpiner, J. Gerard Mears, 
Benjamin L. Masse, W. Evucene Surecs, Cuartes Keenan. 

Contributing Editors: 

Paut L. Brakxety, Wicrrip Parsons, Wiitt1amM A. Donaczry. 
Editorial Office: 329 W. 108TH Srrezt, New York Ciry. 
President, America Press: Francis X. Tacsor. Treas.: Danret M. O’ConneLu. 
Business Office: Granp Central TERMINAL Buripine, New York Ciry. 
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Maurice FELDMAN is an Austrian journalist and econ- 
omist who fled his homeland at the time of the Nazi 
occupation. Before coming to the United States, in 1940, 
Mr. Feldman spent some time in Sweden, writing for 
the Stockholm Tidningen. . . . RAYMOND ETTELDoRF, edi- 
tor of the Witness (Dubuque, Iowa), shares with many 
Americans, Catholic and non-Catholic, the conviction 
that what we need is a daily paper which reports and 
interprets the news in terms of long-range Christian 
principles—a Catholic daily. Father Etteldorf sets forth 
the necessary conditions for launching and maintaining 
such a paper. .. . E. Harotp Smirn’s presentation of the 
pros and cons of collective bargaining by Government 
employes is especially timely, now that the Government 
is more than ever the largest employer. Father Smith 
put in two years of graduate work in Labor Economics 
under Monsignor Haas at Catholic University. .. . JoHN 
WI.tTByE plays a variation on King Lear, in disclosing 
how sharper than a serpent’s tooth is the advertising 
serpent’s pen in snaking around control of the demon 
alcohol. Mr. Wiltbye, one gathers from past discussions, 
is no Prohibitionist. He thinks snakes and demons can 
be kept in their places. .. . BENJAMIN L. Massg, Asso- 
ciate Editor of America, scans the Children’s Allowances 
in the Beveridge Plan with a many-angled eye. . 
WittuM A. DonaGcuy, contributing editor, well known 
for his verse and prose in America, pins down a little 
literary sleight-of-hand. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Outcome of Casablanca. There will be no “negoti- 
ated peace.” The order of the day is: united forces 
for an “unconditional surrender.” This is the prin- 
cipal outcome of the second American “landing”’ in 
North Africa, which brought to those shores the 
full weight of our political presence, in the person 
of the President himself, meeting with Britain’s 
war chief, Winston Churchill. The President’s trip 
has been criticized as “spectacular.” Certainly it 
was spectacular: the Casablanca meeting was pre- 
cisely the spectacle needed to register definitely 
and unmistakably with the minds of Africa’s, Asia’s 
and Southern Europe’s millions the lesson that the 
United Nations are prosecuting the war to its only 
logical end. The lesson, to judge by reports, has not 
been lost upon the peoples of Latin America as 
well. That this determination should be empha- 
sized, that it should be made perfectly clear, is all 
the more timely in view of the low pressure now 
recorded on Berlin’s barometer of cheerfulness, 
and broadcast to the world by the Nazi press, quite 
possibly not without a purpose. For if a false opti- 
mism is spread about the hitherto unbroken Ger- 
man war morale, it could easily be used as a subtle 
weapon to weaken our own resolve. 


War Plans and Secrecy. What the other outcome of 
the meeting was, in the form of plans for the com- 
ing united campaign, we do not know. We should 
like to know. Of course we should like to know. 
You and I and all the world are burning with curi- 
osity to be informed just what Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill and all the experts and leaders de- 
cided upon. We would gladly go without fuel ra- 
tions or meat or even coffee and toast for a week 
if we could learn these absorbingly interesting de- 
tails. But we can be equally sure that if this in- 
formation were available, even if it could be com- 
municated ever so confidentially to a few chosen 
circles of the very discreet and patriotic, its value 
would be nullified. It is difficult to understand why 
there should be considerable griping over the fact 
that the military agenda decided on by the Casa- 
blanca conference are kept completely in the dark. 
Heaven knows they ought to be. Most of us who 
reflect on what is involved will be thoroughly satis- 
fied to see the plans developed by the future course 
of the war, and to leave conjectures to the happy 
realm of guesswork. The future, too, not the pres- 
ent, will suffice to reveal what, if anything, the 
conference lost by the absence therefrom of Stalin 
and Chiang Kai-shek. The official statement is that 
Stalin was asked, that special facilities were af- 
forded, and he judged he was not able to come. 
Unless we wish to dispute this plain declaration, it 
likewise would appear sufficient. It is not clear just 
why Chiang Kai-shek was absent. 


The Generals’ Handshake. Much more to the point, 
if there is a question of satisfying curiosity, would 
be an answer to the very natural query: what de- 
cisions, if any, were taken at Casablanca concern- 
ing the post-war order—in Europe or elsewhere? 
If commitments of this type were entered into, 
their public discussion might prove extremely fruit- 
ful. Any harm that might result from such a dis- 
cussion would seem in quite small proportion to the 
immense good that would be achieved—a better 
understanding of the post-war aims of the United 
Nations. The two persons most immediately inter- 
ested in such a declaration were undoubtedly Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and General Giraud. In the thought 
of de Gaulle was the question: are the United 
Nations in wartime setting a precedent for peace- 
time support of the French reactionary enemies of 
the Third Republic? In Giraud’s mind was a very 
natural wonder as to what political comrades might 
display themselves when de Gaulle the political 
chief would succeed to de Gaulle the fighter. One 
bet is as good as another that the two generals 
talked quietly of both these troubles, alone, and 
apart from all the parade. But the decisions now 
rest chiefly with the United Nations, not with the 
French conferees. The surest pathway out of polit- 
ical confusion in North Africa will be straight- 
forward recognition, on our own part, that France’s 
future, whenever there will be a future, is destined 
to be truly democratic and truly Christian. 


Industrial Relations. At first sight, the annual Re- 
port of the National Labor Relations Board pro- 
vides new arguments for the pessimist who believes 
that the pagan law of “might makes right” will al- 
ways prevail in industrial relations. By order of the 
Board, 8,251 workers were reinstated in their jobs 
to remedy discriminatory discharges; and $1,266,- 
408 in back-pay was awarded workers. In 283 
cases, company-dominated unions were disestab- 
lished, and orders to bargain collectively were issued 
in 1,032 cases. But that is only one side of the pic- 
ture. If one looks searchingly through the Report, 
some genuine indications of better days ahead can 
be discovered. For instance, ninety-two per cent of 
the unfair labor-practice cases were settled with- 
out the need of formal proceedings. Furthermore, 
while representation cases increased thirty-nine 
per cent, unfair-labor-practice cases increased only 
three per cent. And most significant fact of all, for 
the first time since the Board began its work seven 
years ago, representation cases outnumbered those 
in which unfair labor practices were charged. 
Whether this indicates an “increasing acceptance 
of the [Wagner] Act by employers,” as the Report 
states, may not be absolutely certain, since the 
pressure of patriotism in time of war may explain 
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a great deal of the change; but it does give evidence 
that many employers, for the first time, perhaps, 
in their lives, are having first-hand experience of 
the difficult, but democratic process of collective 
bargaining—surely a hopeful development. 


Stout Hater. It is rare—at least in the columns of 
the New York Times—to find an article quite so 
ill-mannered as that of Mr. Rex Stout on hating 
the Nazis, which appeared in the Magazine section 
for January 17. It is not that Mr. Stout disagrees 
with the traditional Christian teaching that we 
must love our enemies. It is not that he showed 
little understanding of what the Christian teachers 
of twenty centuries have actually meant by it. 
What is chiefly repellant in Mr. Stout’s article is 
his blistering contempt for all who disagree with 
him. One has become resigned to, if not exactly 
reconciled to, certain crudities of controversial 
methods in a Judge Rutherford or a Haldeman- 
Julius. But in the columns of the Times, and from 
the Chairman of the Writers’ War Board, one ex- 
pects the fundamental decencies. Mr. Stout is tak- 
ing issue with one of the oldest Christian traditions. 
That is his privilege. But when he characterizes 
those who differ from him as guilty of “sancti- 
monious double-talk,” or of “a trick with words,” 
or dismisses them as simply “gibberish,” that is 
not controversy, but invective; or, if you will, Bil- 
lingsgate. It would scarcely be tolerable in dealing 
with some crude “hill-billy” preacher. It is inex- 
cusable bad manners for a modern writer thus to 
speak of the leaders of Christian thought for 
twenty centuries. 


Training for Liberty. Too much insistence cannot 
be placed on retaining our schools of liberal arts. 
Several notable speeches recently hit this point with 
emphasis, but the plans of the armed services ap- 
pear to ask a blackout of the arts for the duration. 
One excellent orator remarked that a mass of edu- 
cated technicians would make an ideal field for 
some Fuehrer of the future, and indeed his thought 
deserves serious pondering. Our warfare is based 
on the preservation of our country, not merely its 
geography, but its spirit of liberty. Leaders who 
will keep our liberty need the nurturing of liberal 
studies. They need ideas and principles. They need 
to know our past and, most of all, they need to 
know what in us will make for lasting freedom. 
Arms are the need of the moment. For that need 
we train the masters of arms, their men, methods 
and usages of materials. This is, however, a short- 
time need. The long range to be sighted is the fu- 
ture of our land, and it will not do to neglect the 
future leaders. Techniques have made but part of 
our power. Human hearts in America, and great 
leaders, are the real measure of our past and of 
the years to come. 


Mexican Problems. Since mid-December Mexican 
politics have stood in precarious balance, threaten- 
ing at any time to erupt in civil strife. The Com- 
munists have pursued a goal of goading the great 
Sinarquista group into a fight. So serious is the 
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danger that the national weekly, El Sinarquista, 

directed an order to all its chieftains to “Keep our 

men from all attacks!” 
Spread the order we have given: Armed resistance, 
NO! For the defense of ourselves and our children 
we have only one weapon, and it is this: ‘Organize 
in a grand popular national movement, forming a 
solid civil front which men will have to respect for 
its sheer power.’ Let no one show hatred to the agi- 
tators. To fly at their necks will serve none of us. 
It will disturb the peace, shed blood, bring disaster. 
Hold faith in Sinarquismo. Chiefs of Morelos: do 
not fail to check your men. 

Chiefs of Michoacan, Durango, Zacatecas, of all 
parts: broadcast these orders. Organize your people. 
Direct them. Save them. These are your orders. 

Faith in Sinarquismo! 

Viva Mexico! 

Meantime, in Los Angeles, a Committee of the 
State House of Representatives examined into 
charges that the Sinarquistas among Mexicans 
there constituted a fifth column. Their findings 
declared that these Mexicans were our true allies, 
and that the Communists who proffered the accu- 
sations were “merely carrying out a campaign for 
their own evil ends.” Sinarquistas want social wel- 


fare and social peace. 


Ox-Bow Incident. A sprinkling of Negroes and 
whites gathered in Twentieth Century-Fox’s New 
York preview theater, to see this film of Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark’s book. The consensus was that 
the producers were to be congratulated on a nota- 
ble piece of work. With a master-touch and with 
tremendous dramatic impact, the film drove home 
the brutality, the senselessness and the social evil 
of lynching. And all this without any subordination 
of the dramatic values to the social message. The 
film can stand on its own merits as first-class 
drama. To be released in a short time, it is a “must” 
for all who wish to see how Hollywood, when it 
puts its mind to it, can rise to the standards and 
grasp the opportunities pointed out by Pius XI in 
- Encyclical on the moving-pictures, Vigilanti 
ura. 


The President’s Return. A routine headline dealing 
with the return of President Roosevelt from the 
momentous Casablanca Conference shows pointed- 
ly how our world has taken on a new configura- 
tion with the coming of the aeroplane. “Roosevelt 
Stops off in Brazil After Short Visit to Liberia.” 
The protection and safety of the Chief Executive 
were in the minds of everyone when we heard of 
his historic trip to Morocco. But it baffles the 
imagination of the civilian to think of the pos- 
sibility of leaving the land of the Moors and reach- 
ing the free Negro Republic on the same day, and 
on the next, arriving for a visit with President 
Vargas at Natal. One reflects immediately on the 
utter nearness of lands once felt to be beyond our 
view and perspective. The wartime implications 
come at once to mind, but after the war will come 
a peace quite unlike any earlier peace situation. 
We must recognize how much more closely the 
peoples are now related than ever before, and our 
provisions for post-war life cannot any longer be 
based on the notion that five or six days of ocean 














travel separate us from the other great sections 
of the globe. 


Food Rationing. A most difficult and necessary task 
which the Government now faces is food-ration- 
ing. As the President said, more than a year ago, 
all of us must make sacrifices in this war, and one 
of them is to get along cheerfully on a restricted 
diet. The prospective supply of food will be large 
enough to provide every citizen with enough, but 
we shall not always be able to get just the food 
we think we need, at the moment we think we need 
it. The success of the food-rationing plan depends 
upon two factors, intelligent planning by the Gov- 
ernment, and whole-hearted cooperation by the 
people. In one of his stories, Kipling tells how the 
head of a famine-relief board in India sent rice to 
a group of wheat-eaters, who had never seen rice 
and, on trying it, preferred starvation, and vast 
stores of wheat to the rice-eaters, whose religious 
customs forbade them to eat wheat. Consequently, 
the famine had its way in each group. The other 
factor is our cooperation with the Government’s 
plans. That means, among many other things, 
prompt denunciation to the authorities of every 
attempt to set up a black market. 


Fish and Papists. While we are on this subject, it 
may be remarked that if the lack of our favorite 
foods causes us to mourn, we may amass much 
spiritual gain by making the loss an exercise of 
penance. It is said that good Queen Bess once urged 
her people to eat fish, not “for the encouragement 
of Papistry,” but for the encouragement of Britain’s 
fisheries. Unlike the Queen, we can have two mo- 
tives for patiently bearing with war-deprivations; 
to encourage our cause, and to encourage ourselves 
to do penance. 


Charlemagne and Refugees. Those who seek em- 
ployment for refugee artists and intellectuals should 
recall that the problem, after all, is not so new. 
Speaking January 26 at the eminently successful 
dinner of the Committee on Ecclesiastical Sculpture 
of the National Sculpture Society, the veteran 
sculptor John Angell told of the Emperor Charle- 
magne and his efforts in this connection. To Charle- 
magne’s court at Aix-la-Chapelle flocked the 
artists, craftsmen, sculptors, writers of the Chris- 
tian East; and their skilled “refugee” labors were 
fruitful in bringing cultural glory to the West in 
the much-maligned “Dark Ages.” At one time in 
medieval England, noted Mr. Angell, there were 
forty cathedrals building at once. When the Bishops 
of Spain, assembled in council, made plans for the 
Cathedral of Seville, “let us build a church,” they 
decreed, “so wonderful that future generations will 
consider us madmen.” The modern world marvels 
at the loveliness of Seville, and blandly accepts the 
achievements of Charlemagne, medieval England 
and Spain as just so much “typical products” of 
the Middle Ages. We forget that these “typical 
products” are the result of movements and per- 
sonal initiative, quite as startling and free as the 
most dramatic enterprises of our own time. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


AT the consecration of the Most Rev. William 
Tiburtus McCarthy, C. SS. R., in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral last week, Bishop Gerald Murray of Saska- 
toon, who preached on the occasion, beautifully de- 
scribed the true charge of the Shepherd of Christ. 
“There is only one sentiment in his soul,” he said, 
“and that is love.” His primary work is “to help 
men to be good Christians and to be good soldiers 
—to live well for the love of God and to fight val- 
iantly for that same love.” 

> Brigadier General Madison Pearson has urged 
army Officers to consult the Chief of Chaplains’ 
office before setting into action any plan “which 
may be related to the moral beliefs and practices 
of the American people.” He called attention to the 
work of the Chaplains under fire, and declared that 
“no single group of individuals is doing more for 
officers and enlisted men alike than our Chaplains.” 
> Of our fighting men, Rear Admiral John J. 
Brady, Chaplain Corps, U.S.N. (retired), had this 
to say: “The conduct of our young men in the ser- 
vice has disposed of the ‘calumny that young peo- 
ple of today are as a body atheistic.’ ’’ He painted a 
glowing picture of services on shipboard, when 
“the Stars and Stripes gallantly pays homage to 
the Church Pennant flying above it.” The ensign 
proclaims that on board the powerful ship of war 
“the Chaplain .. . is leading the officers and men 
in prayer, glorifying God, acknowledging His su- 
premacy, accepting His law.” 

> Maryknoll expects to place 100 priests in Latin 
America before the end of the year. On January 
24, a group of twenty-seven departed, to take their 
place in Chile, Peru, Ecuador and Central America. 
They will help fill the gaps in the immense terri- 
tory of the native clergy, and help to deepen the 
Catholic faith and life in sparsely settled regions 
of those countries. Among their number will be 
Bishop Escalante, newly chosen for the vicariate 
of Pando in Bolivia. 

> Deliberations of the United States Supreme Court 
will be awaited with interest, as it takes under 
advisement the case of birth control. A medical 
professor has challenged the Connecticut statute 
which prescribes a jail term for doctors who give 
contraceptive advice. The State is defending the 
case, and the argument has now been concluded. 
>In similar material the Florida Baptist Conven- 
tion adopted a resolution asking amendment of 
Florida’s divorce and marriage laws. The aim is to 
“eliminate, as fully as possible, the opportunity for 
deception and fraud.” The war has directed wide- 
spread interest to the scarcity of the home and 
family. 

> Conscientious objectors, in large numbers, are 
being assigned to war jobs which do not conflict 
with their consciences, through the American 
Friends’ Service Committee and other agencies 
representing pacifist groups. The CO’s have become 
clerks, laboratory assistants, orderlies, kitchen- 
men in hospitals and jails; many of them have 
volunteered as “guinea pigs” in important medical 
experiments dictated by the war. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


A FEW days after our invasion of North Africa, 
the Axis chiefs conferred as to what they would do. 
It now seems that they then decided to abandon 
Tripolitania, concentrating Axis troops in that 
country in Tunisia, along with others being sent 
there directly. The role of Marshal Rommel, com- 
manding in Tripolitania, was to withdraw over 
1,000 miles to the west, without disclosing his 
orders not to fight. He has about completed this 
move. In more than two months he has fought no 
battles, and has sustained no serious losses. From 
time to time he halted, causing the pursuing British 
8th Army to waste time preparing to attack. Then 
Rommel slipped out, to repeat the same kind of 
tactics at some other place. Rommel’s veterans are 
now in Tunisia. The British following him entered 
Tripoli on January 23, after the Axis had moved 
out the supplies they had had there. Estimates are 
that the Axis has about 160,000 men in Tunisia, 
well equipped. This is merely a guess. 

The Axis now holds a central position in Tunisia, 
between the British lst Army before Bizerte and 
Tunis, and the 8th Army coming up from Tripoli. 
The latter force can be blocked either on the 
Mareth line, which are low mountains extending 
south from the Mediterranean just inside the Tu- 
nisian boundary, or on the line of lakes and swamps 
extending west from the Mediterranean at Gabés, 
or first on one line, then on the other. Winters are 
rainy in Tunisia, and the ground is difficult for 
tanks to operate over. This condition can be ex- 
pected to continue until late February. Despite the 
weather, troops can always attack, and the Axis 
may not wait for the rains to stop. They have made 
minor attacks in southern Tunisia, and may follow 
these with stronger attacks. At this moment, Tu- 
nisia is about the only place in the world where the 
Axis has had recently even a slight success. 

In Russia, the Axis has decided to abandon a 
considerable area, including all of Caucasia. In the 
south, it is withdrawing practically to the boundary 
of Ukrainia. This, by some hundreds of miles, gives 
a shorter line to defend, and is closer to supplies. 
The Axis has been badly beaten in Russia, knows 
it, and is admitting it, including the prospective loss 
of Stalingrad and its garrison. It is raising new 
troops, fighting hard, and preparing to come back. 

According to the Russians, the Axis has lost, 
since mid-November, over half a million men, and 
a perfectly extraordinary number of guns, tanks 
and trucks. If it were known how many Russians 
had been killed accomplishing this, and how manv 
guns, tanks and trucks they had lost, it would be 
possible to have some idea of the real conditions in 
the Russian war. Not knowing, it is impossible to 
tell whether Russia can continue with her offen- 
sive, or whether it will soon be necessary for her 
to slow down and give the Axis a breathing spell. 
In any case, the Russians have inflicted a heavy 
blow upon the Axis. In north Russia, there has 
been furious fighting near Leningrad and Velikiye 
Luki, without material gains by either side. 

Cot. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


IT has been an exciting, turbulent week in Wash- 
ington, even though the biggest news was hatched 
far from the banks of the Potomac in a sun- 
drenched villa in North Africa. Washington was 
stirred, of course, by the dramatic and unprece- 
dented flight of Mr. Roosevelt to discuss with Mr. 
Churchill, close to the scene of operations, the fu- 
ture conduct of the War. Elation in some important 
quarters here over the meeting at Casablanca was 
tempered, however, by the disappointing fact that 
Mr. Stalin was not present. Critics who have been 
castigating what they took to be the policy of 
running the war as an exclusive British-American 
show were momentarily silenced by the almost ab- 
ject measures taken to assure Stalin’s participa- 
tion. There is a growing fear that Russia is fight- 
ing her own war for her own objectives and is shy 
of collaboration. 

The controversy over the size of the Army and 
the over-all man-power policy took a sharp turn 
toward a climax as two Senate committees opened 
separate hearings. Over this development, critics 
of Congressional procedure are shaking exaspera- 
ted heads. The Military Affairs Committee under 
Senator Reynolds was first in the field. But now 
the Appropriations Committee under Senator 
Bankhead has moved in to do the same job on its 
own account. And so now the witnesses, all very 
busy men, will have to appear before both Com- 
mittees. Critics also point out that, toward the close 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress, the Tolan Com- 
mittee in the House and the Kilgore Committee in 
the Senate both made exhaustive surveys of the 
man-power situation. While these reports are 
gathering dust, a good deal of the same ground 
will now be covered again. 

The problem of sufficient manpower for indus- 
try and agriculture depends primarily on the size 
of the armed forces. Some Congressional leaders, 
among whom are Representatives from the farm 
States, are convinced that the Army has set its 
sights too high. In the last war it was reckoned 
that for every man in uniform there must be six 
on the production line. Today, in view of the wider 
diffusion of our forces abroad, and of the neces- 
sity of supplying our Allies all over the world with 
food and munitions, it would seem that seven or 
eight men are necessary for every man in the field. 
But if the Army’s plans are adopted we shall have 
only four and one-half men. This, it is held, is a 
dangerous margin. 

The Jeffers statement on “loafers” who are im- 
peding production, the loafers being army and navy 
“commissioned officers,” has become a cause 
célébre. Admonished by the OWI, which did not 
clear Mr. Jeffers’ remarks, the Rubber Director 
stuck to his guns. The Truman Committee has 
promised to investigate these charges and to find 
out why fourteen months after Pearl Harbor not 
a pound of synthetic rubber has come from a Gov- 
ernment-owned plant. [Father Parsons was pre- 
vented by unforeseen circumstances from doing his 
column this week. Ed.]} HARRY HAMILTON 














SUGGESTIONS TOWARD 
A EUROPEAN COMMONWEALTH 


MAURICE FELDMAN 














IN a recent conversation Count R. N. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi discussed Europe’s future and the peace 
aims of the United Nations. The Count, who is the 
son of an Austrian diplomat (his father was a fa- 
mous writer and chargé d’affaires in Tokyo of the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire) and a Japanese moth- 
er, was educated at the famous Theresianum in 
Vienna, and became known as a political and philo- 
sophical writer. He was also, for many years, presi- 
dent of the Pan-Europe Movement and one of 
Aristide Briand’s closest collaborators. He is now 
working with a staff of economists and research- 
assistants at New York University. His studies are 
concerned only with post-war conditions in Europe 
or, as he calls it, with the problem of “winning the 
peace.” Here are some of the Count’s statements, 
which he made during my interview with him for 
AMERICA. 

(The reader will recollect that a scheme for the 
economic federation of Europe was discussed in 
September, 1930, before the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, by Aristide Briand, French For- 
eign Minister. The Austrian Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Johann Schober, saw in the Briand proposal not so 
much a plan to relieve Europe’s economic distress 
as a measure for consolidating France’s political 
predominance. He proposed a system of regional 
agreements. This plan was at first favorably re- 
ceived, but economic rivalries and national jeal- 
ousies prevented any important understanding be- 
ing reached other than an Austrian-German cus- 
toms union.) 


Victory CAN BE VAIN 


To assure a bright and peaceful future for Amer- 
ica, for Europe, for Britain, China, Soviet Russia 
and for the whole world, an Allied victory is the 
first, the most essential, but not the only condition. 
The years that followed the Allied victory of 1918 
have proved that even the most brilliant military 
triumph remains futile, if followed by a fragile and 
stupid peace. Victory alone cannot guarantee our 
future, but only a victory completed by a stable 
and constructive peace. 

Our first task, then, is to win the war, our second 
task to win the peace. Just as war must be pre- 
pared in peace-time, so must peace be prepared in 
war-time. No one can know when, and by what 
surprising events, peace may become possible. It 
would, then, be a disaster, if the Allies had to im- 
provise a peace treaty, only to end the war, and 


neglect to prepare in advance a solid and lasting 
peace-order as a gateway toward a better era. 

Hitler knows exactly what kind of a world he 
would attempt to create after his eventual triumph. 
He would organize Europe under German domina- 
tion, and Germany under Nazi dictatorship. After 
having crushed the Soviets, and having trans- 
formed Russia into a German colony, he would at- 
tempt to encircle the United States from the West, 
East and South. Finally, he would preach a racial 
crusade against his Asiatic ally, as a final step to 
conquer the globe. 


Our VacueE New Wor.Lp 


Compared with these world-embracing war aims 
of Hitler, the United Nations’ vision of a New 
World remains rather uncertain. Yet the declared 
United Nations war aims can be summarized in a 
three-point program: 1) to overthrow Hitlerism; 
2) to break forever Germany’s domination over 
Europe; 3) to organize an era of world-wide peace 
and general prosperity. 

It is obvious that the liquidation of Hitlerism is 
the key to this entire program. If Hitlerism is over- 
thrown, the United Nations will have won the war; 
if they are obliged to sign any peace with Hitler, 
they will have lost. 

For any peace-treaty with Hitler would be but 
a screen to hide his preparations for a surprising 
and final assault against England and the United 
States. The experience of more than a dozen na- 
tions which trusted Hitler, until they were sudden- 
ly invaded and smashed, has shown that no nego- 
tiated peace is conceivable with men who consider 
peace-promises only as instruments of aggression. 
Neither disarmament, nor reconciliation, nor pros- 
perity, could follow such a negotiated peace with 
Hitler or any of his Nazi-Reichswehr successors. 
The United Nations must smash Hitler or be 
smashed by him. 

The second United Nations war aim is to put an 
end forever to Germany’s domination over Europe, 
just as Great Britain put an end to the Spanish 
hegemony of Philip II and to the French hegemony 
of Napoleon. This war aim is directed not only 
against Nazism, but also against every other form 
of Pan-Germanism, because any form of German 
domination over Europe could only be maintained 
by force and by armaments, threatening the peace 
and the life of the United States and Great Britain. 

The first guarantee against such a German hege- 
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mony would have to be the re-establishment of the 
German pre-invasion frontiers of 1937. Should Ger- 
many maintain control of Austria, Hitler would 
remain, in German public opinion, the creator of 
Greater Germany, and his regime would be glori- 
fied in spite of all sacrifices. If Austria remained in 
German hands, the independence of the Czechs 
would be doomed—and with the loss of their inde- 
pendence would go the independence of the Poles. 

Controlling Austria, Germany, even after its de- 
feat, would remain master of Central and Eastern 
Europe and hence the potential master of Europe. 

Therefore the future delimitations in Europe can- 
not be based on the principle of nationality, but on 
the principle of balance. 

Should every linguistic group in Europe be recog- 
nized as a single national state, then Germany 
would constitute, in the center of Europe, a huge 
state of 85,000,000 inhabitants. This Pan-Germany 
would be surrounded by a dozen of much smaller 
and weaker states, the largest of which would be 
France and Italy, with only 45,000,000 each. It is 
obvious that nothing could prevent the predomi- 
nance of this German bloc and its future attempts 
to rule the Continent. Therefore, Europe must be 
organized on the principle that the general interest 
of the Continent must prevail over all regional or 
national aspirations. 

Europe must learn to consider itself as a single 
nation, like the United States or China or India, in 
spite of the diversity of its languages, religions and 
traditions. 

A EvuropEAN COMMONWEALTH 


This European Nation was united for centuries 
by the Roman Empire, and again for centuries by 
the Roman Church. Now it is totally disorganized, 
and will have to be re-integrated into a Federal sys- 
tem at the end of the war. 

The balance of power would demand the organ- 
ization of federal groups within the framework of 
a United Europe. Such regional groups might be 
formed by each of the four main peninsulas of 
Europe: The Balkan, the Scandinavian, the Iberi- 
an, and the Italian; a fifth group could be organ- 
ized by the four Western Democracies—France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland; a sixth group by 
the four’ Catholic states of Eastern Europe: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria. Germany would 
constitute a seventh group, without dominating her 
neighbors or being dominated by them. If she ever 
should try to resume her policy of pan-Germanism, 
she would immediately be stopped by her strong 
and united neighbors. Such a Federation would 
have to organize its Federal Government and Par- 
liament, its Federal Army and Supreme Court, its 
Federal economy and Reserve Bank, its Federal 
police and its Federal Bill of Rights, for all citizens 
of the United States of Europe. Europe does not 
need any artificial blueprint for its Federation, be- 
cause it has worked out, during the last three gen- 
erations, an excellent model of the future United 
States of Europe. This model is Switzerland. Here 
twenty-five little states of different tradition, ori- 
gin, language, religion and economy, have consti- 
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tuted a Federation that has found ideal and prac- 
tical solutions for all problems confronting Euro- 
pean Federalism. Europe would only have to fol- 
low this very successful example, to find the way 
to permanent peace and general prosperity. 


Swiss MopEL 


The Federal executive of Switzerland is formed 
by a Federal Council of seven men, elected and 
always re-elected by the Senate and the Parliament. 
Each of these seven men is the chief of a separate 
Federal department: State, Commerce, Finance, 
Justice, Interior, Army and Transport. Every year 
another member acts as chairman of this execu- 
tive board, with the title of the President of the 
Swiss Confederation. 

Each of the twenty-five Swiss Canton-States has 
complete self-government; but the army, the su- 
preme court, the monetary system, the foreign and 
economic policy are Federal policies. 

In Switzerland there is no national, religious or 
racial oppression, because the Federation guaran- 
tees to all Swiss citizens the same human rights. 

There is also no shade of national hegemony, in 
spite of the fact that three-quarters of the Swiss 
population are of German breed and tongue. This 
German-speaking majority, however, is not united 
in a single dominating canton, but split up into a 
system of balances. Moreover, the Swiss Constitu- 
tion stipulates that all of the Federal Counselors 
come from different cantons—a very wise stipula- 
tion, indeed, that Europe would have to adopt in 
its future Federal Constitution. 


Unity CONSONANT WITH INDIVIDUALITY 


If Europe accepts the principle of Swiss Federal- 
ism, its different States should be able to maintain 
their traditional political systems, as far as they do 
not contradict European collaboration and civiliza- 
tion. This means that neither Nazism nor any kind 
of Fascism would be tolerated within the European 
system; but that, for instance, Holland could main- 
tain its democratic kingdom. Such democratic mon- 
archies should collaborate loyally with their re- 
publican sister-States under the control of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

As for the linguistic problem of Europe, it would 
be solved if the leading language of the West, Eng- 
lish, were introduced as a second language in all 
Continental schools. 

Only such a system of European Federation, bal- 
ance, solidarity and control can enforce the second 
United Nations’ war aim: to break German hege- 
mony and German aggressiveness. 

The United States of America can and must pre- 
pare the great reconstruction of the world. This 
great reconstruction would have to follow the main 
principle of American life and politics: Federalism. 
For this grand principle unites liberty with cooper- 
ation, and peace with power. It is the soul of the 
American Constitution, the goal of Pan-American- 
ism. The United States should become the natural 
sponsor of the United Nations of Europe and, in 
closest association with Great Britain, build up the 
Atlantic Union of peace, prosperity and liberty. 











WE NEED A CATHOLIC DAILY 
IN THESE DAYS OF PROPAGANDA 


RAYMOND ETTELDORF 











MUCH has been said, and well said, by the authori- 
ties of the Church, from contemporary Popes to 
the Bishops of America, regarding the vital impor- 
tance of the Catholic Press. If, however, the Catho- 
lic Press is as important as they say it is, it will 
never achieve its purpose until it includes a Catho- 
lic daily, either as a chain under one management, 
or as separate units covering certain areas. 

From the negative wiewpoint, a Catholic daily 
is needed to counteract the myriad poisonous ideas 
in which the unsuspecting public mind daily swims. 
Since Adam, with the help of Eve, originated sin, 
there has ever been a struggle between the forces 
of good and the forces of evil. Now the struggle 
has become specifically a daily thing. Daily, people 
read the vast output of the mechanized press; 
daily, people in their homes are influenced by the 
voices of the air; daily, people sit entranced before 
the drama of the screen. It was a wise Pope who, at 
the dawn of the modern era, restored the practice 
of daily Communion. Pius X foresaw that our high- 
ly complex society, saturated with false “isms” and 
evil ideologies, needed special grace daily. But co- 
operation with grace presupposes knowledge. And, 
if secular mediums of expression are daily influ- 
encing society, often by appealing to the natural 
instincts, society needs daily a medium of expres- 
sion to lead it through the morass of secularism 
and false ideas. 

Viewed positively, a Catholic daily is needed to 
prepare the soil for the conversion of America. The 
conversion of America is not the vagary of a zealot. 
It is the ideal of the Church to convert the whole 
world. But it is a colossal task. The first step—the 
building up of understanding and good will among 
non-Catholics—has not yet been made. The most 
obdurate obstacle to the conversion of America is 
not prejudice but ignorance. For once ignorance is 
allayed, prejudice dies. It is a fair guess to say that, 
with God’s help, at least half of the non-Catholics 
of America would be Catholics today if they were 
familiar with the teachings of the Catholic Church. 
A daily press is the most efficient means we have 
at our disposal for building up understanding and 
good will among non-Catholics. 

One of the most inane arguments hurled against 
a Catholic daily is that the time is not yet ripe for 
its existence. If the time is not ripe now, when will 
it be ripe? Must we wait ten, fifty or a hundred 
years? What peculiar signs, if not the crying need 
of such a daily, must we have to indicate that the 





time is ripe? If we, who are supposed to be living in 
the wealthiest country in the world, cannot finance 
a Catholic daily today, when can we do so? If it is 
important at all, it is important now. 

As a matter of fact, the Church in this country 
is wofully behind the times in not fostering a chily 
press. In this respect, the enemies of the Church 
have the jump on us. I was in Italy and Germany 
before the war. I do not think it is an exaggeration 
to say that Hitler in Germany would never have 
succeeded with Nazism, as he did, Mussolini in Italy 
would never have succeeded with Fascism, as he 
did and, I might add, Lenin in Russia would not 
have succeeded with Communism, as he did, with- 
out the aid of a powerful daily press. It was pre- 
cisely because these men realized the practical 
value of a daily press that they, in each case, muz- 
zled it and used it to spread their own ideas. Why 
does not the Church use this potent force for the 
cause of Christ? What would St. Paul have done 
with this means of spreading the truth at his dis- 
posal? 

The recent failure of the Catholic Daily Tribune 
of Dubuque, Iowa, has given skeptics of the Catho- 
lic-daily-idea much satisfaction. To say that a Cath- 
olic daily cannot now succeed because the Catholic 
Daily Tribune failed, only confuses the problem. It 
is more correct to say that a Catholic daily can 
succeed because the Catholic Daily Tribune failed. 
The founders of the Catholic Daily Tribune should 
have their busts in the American Catholic hall of / 
fame. Their courage and vision are worthy of the 
highest praise. They were pioneers. It is always 
the task of the pioneer to blaze the trail. In this 
instance they showed us how a Catholic daily is not 
to be handled. I do not here wish to criticize the 
contents of the paper; I merely wish to point out 
that no Catholic daily will ever succeed with mea- 
ger financial resources. And that was the unfortu- 
nate fate of the Catholic Daily Tribune. 

The idea of the Catholic daily must be approached 
realistically. People who insist we must have a 
Catholic daily without considering the problem of 
financing it, are mere dreamers who do the cause 
of the Catholic daily no good. 

No one should think of attempting to start a 
Catholic daily unless he has a million dollars capi- 
tal, or its equivalent in terms of voluntary service. 
The chief support of a newspaper is the advertiser, 
not the subscriber. No daily newspaper, Catholic 
or secular, can depend directly on the subscriber 
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for its source of revenue. The subscriber is a help 
in so far as he constitutes circulation, and the ad- 
vertiser is mainly interested in circulation. In order 
to have circulation, however, a newspaper must at- 
tract readers. It will attract readers if it is backed 
by an able staff. An able staff must be paid well. 

There are two extreme schools of thought re- 
garding the power of the Catholic Press. The one 
says that the Catholic Press is not read because it 
is Catholic; the other that a Catholic Press is read 
simply because it is Catholic. Both are wrong. 

Because the press of America, as a whole, is not 
colored by a religious philosophy, it does not follow 
that readers would shun one so colored. The popu- 
larity of motion pictures with a religious tone, 
prompted by the Legion of Decency, gave the lie 
to the common belief that the public wanted only 
dirt. In fact, the trend now in all mediums of ex- 
pression is toward the emphasis of spiritual prin- 
ciples and ideals. Some of the best selling novels 
in recent years have been of a religious nature, and 
Catholic at that. News of religious interest appears 
more frequently than hitherto in the secular press. 
Radio directors are ever-anxious to present relig- 
ious programs. Reports on the “Catholic Hour’ in- 
dicate that non-Catholics are keenly interested in 
Catholic thought. A Catholic daily should not, of 
course, be blatantly Catholic. It should supply all 
the news of the day, both Catholic and secular, 
except that which is scandalous or purely sensa- 
tional. Catholic principles, to be sure, would be fol- 
lowed in the presentation of the news as well as in 
the editoriai policy. 

There are those, chiefly authors and journalists, 
who contend that just because a book or periodical 
is Catholic, it is interesting. Their theory is that 
since the Catholic Church is engaged in the all- 
important work of saving souls, anything Catholic 
should be of interest. Unfortunately these men con- 
fuse truth with art, or the truth with the medium 
of expressing it. That Divine truths should be of in- 
terest we all agree, but we must admit that the way 
of presenting them can be, and often is, as dull and 
dry and boring as a monotone after lunch. A Cath- 
olic daily would be interesting if it were staffed by 
capable writers whose productions would be pre- 
sented according to the rules of good journalism, 
especially with regard to make-up and style. 

A Catholic daily, to be of the Church and for the 
Church, must avoid the shortcomings which limit 
the scope of many diocesan newspapers. For one 
thing, it must not merely be a disseminator of news. 
The dissemination of news serves a definite pur- 
pose, but it is hard to see how it alone would jus- 
tify the existence of the Catholic press. To under- 
stand this, we must view the Catholic Press as a 
part of the Catholic Church, founded by Jesus 
Christ for the salvation of mankind. The press is a 
relatively new phenomenon in the Church. The 
Church never changes her essential organization. 
Where then is the place of the press? Obviously its 
function is teaching. There are various means of 
interpreting current history according to Chris- 
tian principles, by molding public opinion along 
Catholic lines of thought, by expressing in various 
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ways the Church’s solutions of modern problems. 
This is the chief function of the Catholic Press. 
A Catholic daily should, therefore, have a vigorous 
and enlightened editorial policy. 

There is no doubt but there are enough talented 
and trained writers in the Church in this country 
to produce a Catholic daily equal, from the journal- 
istic viewpoint, to the New York Times, the Chica- 
go Tribune, the Hearst papers, and the others. 

There are means to launch and support a Catho- 
lic daily. Granted that a million dollars would be 
required to start the ball rolling, the question 
arises: Where would the million dollars come from? 
We can answer this question by asking another: 
Where does the money come from that supports 
Catholic schools? When we consider how much 
Catholics contribute in one year to education, a 
million dollars begins to look relatively small. This 
is true if we consider only what donations and be- 
quests are made to Catholic institutions of learn- 
ing. That the Church officially, and her lay mem- 
bers in general, regard Catholic education as im- 
portant is without question. Yet Pope Pius XI put 
the press before the construction of the school. He 
said: “In vain will you found missions and build 
schools, if you are not able to wield the offensive 
and defensive weapon of a loyal Catholic Press.” 

The financial problem of a Catholic daily is not 
one of a lack of means, but one of a lack of organ- 
ization. If each Catholic in the United States would 
contribute ten cents for a Catholic daily, there 
would be accumulated over two million dollars, 
enough to launch two dailies. Again, there are 
wealthy Catholics who would contribute large 
sums, once they were convinced of the value which 
the Church places on the press. 

Whenever in the history of the Church there 
was a special work to be done, there always arose 
the man, or the men, in the shape of a Religious 
Order to do it. The Catholic daily is a special and 
specialized work. Perhaps a special Religious Order 
will be required to make it a success. When, in the 
Middle Ages, the masses were beginning to drift 
away from the Church, the Friars were organized 
to bring the Church to the masses. Again, today, 
the masses are beginning to drift away from the 
Church. Perhaps, under the wise guidance of the 
Church, a new group of “friars” will be organized 
to bring the Church to the masses by means of 
the printed word. La Croix, the French Catholic 
daily, up until the occupation of France, was pub- 
lished with distinction by a Religious Order. 

The ardent advocates of a Catholic daily are not 
to be dismissed as over-zealous fanatics. Even the 
wisest of the wise must admit there is need of it. 
The time has come when the Church in America 
must take the bull by the horns. There are today 
world-wide organized movements, either pagan, 
atheistic or materialistic in nature, striving for a 
stranglehold on the masses. Their gain is the 
Church’s loss. And they are using the very means 
we are neglecting to use. We can only hope that 
our procrastination in establishing a Catholic daily 
will not result in a loss for which future genera- 
tions will hold us responsible. 














WLB DENIES THE RIGHT 
OF CIVIL SERVANTS TO STRIKE 


E HAROLD SMITH 











ON December 15 the War Labor Board refused 
to assume jurisdiction where municipalities and 
their employes are involved. This decision was oc- 
casioned by appeals to the Board in three disputes. 
The one involving the 32,000 employes of the Tran- 
sit System of New York City and the Transport 
Workers Union, an affiliate of the C.I.0., was the 
most important, both by reason of the numbers in- 
volved and the imperative nature of the service 
which these employes render to the City and Na- 
tion. The reasons on which this refusal was based 
were set forth in the opinion written by Wayne L. 
Morse, a public member of the W.L.B., and pub- 
lished on December 24. The vital character of the 
questions considered in this decision, as well as the 
far-reaching consequences of the policies advocat- 
ed, invest Mr. Morse’s reasoning with an impor- 
tance that transcends the particular disputes in 
question. Hence, from the viewpoint of labor rela- 
tions between Government and its employes, it may 
be asked first, how does the attitude of the W.L.B. 
towards the right of Government employes to 
strike, and the technique of collective bargaining, 
compare with the attitude that Government and 
organized labor have taken towards these issues? 
Secondly, have the unions of Government employes 
lost or gained as a result of this decision? 

At the outset, it should be borne in mind that the 
Government today is the largest employer in the 
country. As the W.L.B. points out: “Approximate- 
ly one out of every eleven workers in the country 
is on some Government payroll.” 

In the statement written by Wayne Morse as 
spokesman for his Board, the right to strike is de- 
nied to Government workers. This has been the 
commonly accepted opinion in this country. Based 
on the twofold argument of the State’s sovereignty 
and the unique character of the services rendered, 
state immunity from a strike by its employes has 
always been generally acknowledged in the United 
States and other countries as well. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt has expressed 
his opinion on strikes of Government employes 
twice within the past six years. On September 5, 
1937, to Luther Steward, President of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes, he wrote: “Such 
action [strikes] looking towards the paralysis of 
government by those who have sworn to support it 
is unthinkable and intolerable.” In July, 1939, at a 
White House Press Conference, he repeated his 
condemnation of strikes among Government em- 


ployes in these words: “You cannot strike against 
the Government.” President Roosevelt cannot be 
fairly termed hostile to organized labor in private 
industry or among Government employes. 

The three general unions of Federal employes 
have expressly stated in their constitutions that 
the strike will not be employed as a weapon to 
achieve the objectives of the union. The history of 
these employe organizations in the Federal service 
confirms the fact that they have not deviated in 
their activities from their written constitutions. Of 
these unions, only the American Federation of 
Government Employes has actually experienced a 
strike. Members of a Detroit local, who were en- 
gaged on a public-health project, struck in March, 
1937, for higher wages and for redress of certain 
grievances. The local was promptly expelled by the 
National organization. At the civil-service annual 
meeting held in October, 1937, Jacob Baker, Presi- 
dent of the United Federal Workers of America, 
not only accepted the limitation on union activity 
that the absence of the right to strike entails, but 
declared that Government employes, in the United 
States at any rate, had no need of this weapon. His 
statement, deserving of consideration at this time, 
is as follows: 

In a government such as ours, where the right to 
strike has been incorporated into law, where the 
right to collective bargaining on the part of labor 
has been established in law, where the transporta- 
tion of strike-breakers in interstate commerce is 
illegal, the yellow-dog contract forbidden, where the 
Government actively maintains the rights of labor, 
it is unnecessary for Government workers to strike, 
for all the objectives that could be won by the strike 
are established. 


Very recently, however, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union made the unqualified assertion that 
except for policemen and firemen, Government em- 
ployes have the “legal and moral right to strike.” 
In support of this opinion, it was stated that there 
are no court decisions to the contrary and no pro- 
hibitory legislation. Furthermore, the A.C.L.U. 
maintained that it is not the Government at which 
strikes of public employes are aimed but a particu- 
lar politician or administrator. The reasons ad- 
vanced for their position are not convincing. 

While there are few legal barriers preventing 
strikes among Government employes, the reason 
why there are so few is patent—they are not need- 
ed. There is no mistaking the fact that the temper 
of the citizens of the United States is definitely 
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hostile to Government employes resorting to strikes 
as a means to achieve their ends. Apart from the 
Boston police strike, in 1919, there have been no 
important strikes of public employes in this coun- 
try. While strikes of public employes are aimed 
against the administrators of departments, it is the 
people as a whole who are the victims of such tac- 
tics. Hence, unintentionally, but actually, it is the 
welfare of the people that is endangered. 

The W.L.B. in its transit decision acknowledges 
that, while the Government employes have no right 
to strike, they are not without the right “to or- 
ganize and participate in a limited form of collec- 
tive bargaining with Government.” In this instance, 
also, the Board has supported the only type of col- 
lective bargaining that Government spokesmen 
have recognized, or responsible union officials have 
claimed, as the right of Government employes. 
President Roosevelt in his letter to Luther Steward, 
to which reference has already been made, wrote: 
“All Government employes should realize that the 
process of collective bargaining as usually under- 
stood cannot be transplanted into the public ser- 
vice. It has its distinct and insurmountable limita- 
tions when applied to personnel management.” 

At the Twenty-Ninth Annual Civil Service As- 
sembly, in 1937, Mr. Stewart made the following 
statement: “There must be definite recognition of 
the fact that in public service, unlike private em- 
ployment, there can be no such thing as collective 
bargaining.” This attitude towards collective bar- 
gaining among Government employes is shared by 
all recognized officials of Government employes’ 
unions. Abram Flaxer, Vice President of the State, 
County and Municipal Workers of America, has 
written: 

Collective bargaining can have meaning for the 
Government employe only to the extent that duly 
elected representatives of his trade union can and 
shall meet with administrative officials at round- 
table discussions during which differences and points 
of irritation arising out of grievances could be joint- 
ly composed. What is eminently desirable and what 
we shall try to establish with the fullest energy at 
our disposal would be an impartial-hearings board, 
set up for the purpose of composing those differences 
which still exist after a round-table discussion has 
proved fruitless. 


From these quotations it should not be assumed 
that unions of Government employes are anemic 
and ineffective organizations, because they have 
renounced the right to strike and recognize that 
collective bargaining in its full sense is a technique 
they cannot employ. The A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. 
have admitted these unions to membership as bona 
fide trade unions. With the questions of wages, 
hours and the adjustment of grievances they are 
vitally concerned. Negotiations, conferences and a 
legislative program, however, have made it possible 
for these organizations to achieve the same ends 
as employe unions in private industry. 

Despite the limitations that exist in Government 
service to collective bargaining as generally under- 
stood, it is undoubtedly true that a new type of col- 
lective bargaining, or limited form of collective bar- 
gaining as the W.L.B. more accurately terms it, 
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has come into existence. One of the most note- 
worthy and successful examples of this new tech- 
nique is found in the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The W.L.B. therefore, in denying the right to 
strike to Government employes is basing its opinion 
on solid trade-union principles that have been ac- 
cepted hitherto by both Government and organized 
labor. The maintenance of membership, for which 
the T.W.U. in New York City is asking, is a modi- 
fied form of the union shop. Even if the City were 
able and willing to grant this demand, it is not en- 
tirely clear why a properly conducted union of City 
employes should require or even profit to any 
marked degree from this provision. It seems rea- 
sonable to hold that while a maintenance of mem- 
bership clause is frequently necessary in unions of 
employes in private industries, organized Govern- 
ment employes have no need of it. 

There is one problem that presents itself in rela- 
tion to Government and its employes. It can be only 
briefly indicated here. In recent years Government 
has entered into new fields, e.g., the T.V.A. project, 
and taken over the management of services for- 
merly operated by private interests, e.g., the New 
York Transit System. In both cases, thousands of 
what are termed commercial employes, in contra- 
distinction to administrative employes, are thus 
added to a Government payroll. Are these employes 
to be regarded as being in the same relation to 
Government as the administrative employes? Are 
they, as one union official has asked, properly 
speaking, working for the Government? Other per- 
sons who do not reflect the views of organized 
Labor have been concerned with this same prob- 
lem, and have also questioned whether such work- 
ers are to be regarded as Government employes. 
The T.V.A. policy and the W.L.B.’s decision would 
seem to indicate that these commercial workers 
are employes of the Government, and that this new 
and limited type of collective bargaining is being 
evolved to meet their peculiar needs. If, on the 
other hand, it should eventually be established that 
these commercial workers are not employes of the 
Government, in the strict sense, then possibly the 
limitations already considered would not apply to 
them. At any rate, it does seem that this question 
deserves a considerably greater amount of funda- 
mental thinking than it has hitherto received. 

Viewed in the light of past history of civil-service 
unions’ demands and policies, the W.L.B. decision 
can justly be credited with contributing consider- 
ably to the prestige of the T.W.U. of New York 
City. The unrealistic view that unions for civil- 
service employes are unnecessary finds no support 
in this statement of Mr. Morse. The City and some 
of its officials were publicly censured for “a very 
uncompromising and unenlightened attitude toward 
the problem of discussing labor-relations questions 
with public employes coming within their jurisdic- 
tion.” It is unfortunate that in this particular dis- 
pute, the significance of which has a nation-wide 
interest, the City has been so intent on emphasizing 
its inability to meet certain demands of the union, 
and so loath to meet with the union for the pur- 
pose of discussing those issues which are generally 











acknowledged the proper subjects for Government 
and employe conference. The union, on its side, has 
increased the difficulty by injecting into the con- 
troversy certain demands that unions of Govern- 
ment employes have hitherto not made. Gordon 
Clapp, in enumerating the assumptions that under- 
lie the T.V.A. policy, states: “There is a distinction 
between public and private employment, but em- 
ploye organizations in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority were trusted to use good judgment, no neg- 
ative restrictions were placed on their right to 
organize. It was felt that abuses could be dealt 
with as they arose.” For all levels of Government 
and their employes, this would seem to be one of 
the most fruitful approaches to the problem of 
labor relations that can be utilized. 

The advantages accruing to both the T.V.A. and 
the employes, as a result of this plan, have been 
considerable. Not only in the determination of 
wages, working conditions and the adjustment of 
grievances—which are the staple of employer-em- 
ploye negotiations—but in other essential fields as 
well, less tangible but no less real contributions to 
amicable relations have been made. Improved mo- 
rale, utilization of new reservoirs of enthusiasm 
and ideas, a more willing compliance with rules and 
an increased administrative responsibility and su- 
pervision, because of close employe scrutiny, have 
been noted. To both management and workers 
these results may be as important as the more 
concrete gains of employer-employe collaboration. 
In fact, the opinion may be hazarded that in the 
years ahead the psychological aspects of labor-rela- 
tions policies may assume first place. 

From the W.L.B. decision in the case of The City 
of New York and the T.W.U., certain conclusions 
would seem to be justified. First, old-line Govern- 
ment administrators will not be permitted to ignore 
the organizations of their employes. They will have 
to find means on local or Federal level, as the case 
may be, for adjusting differences with their work- 
ers. If any local government refuses to do this in 
an important dispute, Mr. Wayne Morse has stated 
that it is “unthinkable” that in war-time the Presi- 
dent of the United States as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy should be denied power to 
act. Secondly, the Board has denied the Govern- 
ment workers the right to strike and to collective 
bargaining in the full sense of the word. Although 
the sphere of its activity has not been defined, a 
five-man committee to investigate transit relations 
in New York City has been appointed. It can rea- 
sonably be hoped that this committee will pave the 
way for the City to treat with the 32,000 members 
of its transit system in the manner and spirit the 
W.L.B. has indicated. To disregard the admonition 
of the Board could prove disruptive to the Nation’s 
as well as to the City’s war efforts. 

The T.W.U. likewise has a grave responsibility 
in the present dispute. If it were to make demands 
that cannot be granted in the present state of rela- 
tions between Government and its employes, the 
success of the negotiations would be jeopardized. 
Such action would not only undermine the effec- 
tiveness and the influence of the Transport Work- 


ers Union, but would prove a convenient handle for 
the charges that will soon be renewed by the forces 
hostile to labor, and who are now already forming 
their lines for a powerful onslaught. One does not 
need the prophetic gift to foresee that organized 
labor in the United States, and the wage-earners 
in general, are certain to be hard pressed in the 
months immediately ahead. They will be fortunate 
indeed merely to maintain the social gains of the 
last ten years. In addition to safeguarding the 
wages of its members and their right to prompt and 
fair adjustment of their grievances, the T.W.U. 
should, and undoubtedly will, give weighty consid- 
eration at this time to its responsibility to organ- 
ized labor and the opportunity for service to the 
millions of workers in private industry as well as 
those employed by Government. 


THE SERPENT 
GOES TO CONFESSION 


JOHN WILTBYE 











IF, on a midnight dreary, or even a noon-tide that 
is not too bright, you feel like Poe’s raven, I sug- 
gest that instead of emitting a mournful caw, you 
reach for a copy of the Congressional Record. Out 
of the depths of this literary ragbag, you can pull 
large specimens of oratory and of poetry or, at 
least, of effusions fondly deemed worthy of Demos- 
thenes and Shakespeare. And, occasionally, you can 
find gems of wisdom and nuggets of wit. 

I picked up my copy of the Record one day last 
week, and was at once intrigued by a speech de- 
livered by Senator (“Pappy”) O’Daniel, of Texas. 
Were the Record one of these “talking books,” I 
could have heard the Senator as in the old cam- 
paign days, when he filled and sweetened, or filled, 
anyway, the great open spaces of Texas, with alter- 
nations of oratory and the music of his jug-band. 
But even without this aid, I think that a speech by 
Senator O’Daniel will always attract a crowd. On 
this occasion (Record, January 18, 1943, pp. 212- 
218) the Senator discussed the baneful effects of 
the sale of liquors to our troops. I strongly suspect 
that he has not read, or does not credit, the rosy 
reports about this same sale, issued by the O.W.I. 

With that quarrel, I am not concerned. What I 
wish to say is that when Senator O’Daniel had con- 
cluded his remarks by quoting the whole of the 
poem, “God give us men!” (you probably had to 
memorize it at school) he had given a fairly accu- 
rate picture of the current wiles of the distillers 
and brewers. For the moment, of course, the dis- 
tillers are without blame, since they are making 
alcohol for war industries only, but the brewers are 
flourishing, and both are looking to the future. But 
while the distillers are silent, the brewers are foam- 
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ing, like a beer vat into which too much yeast has 
been set. 

The Brewers Digest, a trade journal published in 
Beloit, Wisconsin, for instance, envisions this global 
war as an excellent opportunity to bring up a gen- 
eration of beer-drinkers. ‘Here is a chance,” writes 
the editor, ‘to cultivate a taste for beer in millions 
of young men who will eventually constitute the 
largest beer-consuming section of the population.” 

Now virtue is wholly compatible with a supply of 
cakes and ale, but exhortations of this kind suggest 
that the exhorter has imbibed not wisely but too 
well of malt-juice. The thought of their boys of 
eighteen learning to cultivate a taste for beer in 
an army camp is repugnant, I am sure, to thou- 
sands of parents, even though it is better for the 
boys to get beer in camp than to seek it from a 
bootlegger outside, who, in many instances, will 
also be a panderer of vice. But exhortations of the 
Beloit type will disturb and offend many fathers 
and mothers very deeply. 

The distributors seem to have better sense. Last 
month, according to Senator O’Daniel, ‘the liquor 
industry of Washington, D. C.” published a warn- 
ing in the Beverage Bulletin. The writer protested 
that the threat to the industry did not end with 
the defeat of the Josh Lee amendment. “The dan- 
ger lies in the fact that the defeat of the amend- 
ment may perpetuate the blindness with which the 
industry seems afflicted.” Many Americans, the 
writer continued, are “skeptical about the wisdom”’ 
of continuing the sale of alcoholic beverages during 
the war, skeptical about the propriety of leaving 
thousands of men and women in the liquor busi- 
ness, instead of putting them to work in more use- 
ful occupations, skeptical about allowing the indus- 
try gas and tires, copper, glass and tin, and space 
in railway cars “which might be used for trans- 
porting men and freight more necessary for war 
action.” 

That is an honest confession. But is it accom- 
panied by the necessary firm purpose of amend- 
ment? The Bulletin writer sees no sign of that 
purpose. On the contrary, the liquor business is 
beating the drums and waving the banners for the 
sale and consumption of larger and larger quan- 
tities of liquor. It is doing nothing to ease the short- 
age of valuable war materials (is, in fact, wasting 
them) or of manpower. Worse, it is doing these 
foolish things in the face of a public which knows 
that “we are a luxury and purely non-essential 
business,’”’ mourns the Bulletin. 

This confession completely sustains the charges 
which I made in this Review (December 19, 1942) 
and should absolve me from the accusation that I 
am a fanatical Prohibitionist. (Incidentally, back in 
the good old days of Prohibition, I used to be ac- 
cused of staggering homeward in the wee hours of 
the morning, except when, more conveniently, I 
found a bed in the gutter.) The writer in the Bulle- 
tin also agrees with some of the suggestions which 
I made last December. He recommends that all 
advertising be suspended, and that there be no 
displays of liquor “in windows, on bars, or any- 
where else.” In short, the liquor business “must 
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find a seat in the back of the hall, and sit in it, and 
keep quiet.” 

All that is good enough, as far as it goes. But it 
stops wofully short of what is needed. To begin 
with, if the industry is still as blind as the Bulletin, 
and I think it is, it will refuse to follow these mod- 
erate hints. As I have insisted, what this dangerous 
business needs is an all but tyrannical self-policing. 

That policing can be secured by creating one 
agency to investigate abuses in the trade, and by 
another to cooperate with local and Federal author- 
ities to end them. These agencies, united under a 
chief with the intelligence, honesty and driving- 
power of a man such as Joseph Breen, of the Hays 
office, would make the liquor business comparative- 
ly harmless. Federal, and particularly local, Pro- 
hibition would then be a meaningless threat, instead 
of a present probability. 

The lamp still hangs out to burn. Will this ancient 
sinner reel in before it is extinguished? 


BEVERIDGE KEPORTS 
ON CHILDREN 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











ONE of the most interesting sections of the Bev- 
eridge Plan for achieving social security in post- 
war Britain deals with Children’s Allowances. Those 
who have struggled through the closely reasoned 
299-page Report, at least as far as page 153, may 
remember that Sir William there confesses that his 
plan “to win freedom from want by maintaining 
incomes” cannot attain this worthy objective alone. 
Every plan for social security, he explains, presup- 
poses concerted social policy in many fields, and 
his plan in this respect is no different from others. 
Specifically, the Beveridge Plan is based on three 
presumptions, one of which is Children’s Allow- 
ances. I propose here to examine what Sir William 
has very ably written on this important question. 

By Children’s Allowances is meant the “direct 
provision for the maintenance of dependent chil- 
dren” to be made to those who are responsible for 
their care, i.e., in the great majority of cases, the 
parents. The necessity for thus subsidizing children 
is supported by three arguments, two of which are 
derived from the social-security program outlined 
by the author, and one from a consideration of the 
population problem. 

At the basis of the argument for social security— 
and this will interest students of the Papal Encycli- 
cals—is Sir William’s obvious disbelief in the prac- 
ticality of the family living wage and in the obliga- 
tion of employers, either singly or as a group, to 
pay such a wage. Any scheme for social insurance, 
he argues, must be part of a national policy of 
minimum wages. But in practice such wages can- 














not be paid by industry for families of every size, 
since wages “must be based on the product of a 
man’s labor and not on the size of his family.” 

Once this contention that the family living wage 
is neither practical nor a just charge on industry is 
granted, the rest of the argument is beautifully 
logical. Since wages will be in many cases insuffi- 
cient to support a family, and since the Beveridge 
Plan for social security is designed merely to pro- 
tect people from hardship arising from interrup- 
tion af income, some means must be found to sup- 
plement the inadequate incomes of employed work- 
ers. Otherwise, despite employment, there will not 
be universal freedom from want. And since the 
cause of want in this case is the size of the family, 
a system of Children’s Allowances must be adopted. 

Furthermore, these allowances must be paid dur- 
ing periods of employment and unemployment 
alike, since that is the only way of avoiding a dan- 
ger inherent in the Beveridge Plan for social se- 
curity. This danger consists in permitting “benefit 
during unemployment or disability to equal or ex- 
ceed earnings during work.” Obviously, when bene- 
fits exceed the regular pay-check, the insured, as 
we know from past experience in this country, will 
be tempted to take an indefinite vacation. They 
will not work to produce the wealth which every 
plan for social security supposes. 

The gap, therefore, between earnings and social 
insurance ought to be as large as possible. But for 
fathers of large families, whose disability and un- 
employment benefits are relatively generous under 
the Beveridge Plan, this gap cannot be maintained 
unless Children’s Allowances are paid alike in pe- 
riods of earnings and non-earnings. Therefore, un- 
less the Beveridge scheme is to be ineffectual, these 
allowances must be so paid. 

The argument of this veteran economist for Chil- 
dren’s Allowances based on Britain’s population 
problem ought to, but probably won't, lead the 
whole well-intentioned, malodorous tribe of birth- 
controllers to consider whether their present propa- 
ganda is treasonable or not. “With its present rate 
of reproduction,” Sir William states bluntly, “the 
British race cannot continue.” He knows human 
nature well enough to realize that of itself a system 
of Children’s Allowances, easing the financial bur- 
dens of parenthood, is not sufficient to reverse the 
downward trend of the birthrate. Nevertheless, Al- 
lowances can help, “both by making it possible for 
parents who desire more children to bring them 
into the world without damaging the chances of 
those already born, and as a signal of the national 
interest in children, setting the tone of public 
opinion.” Thus, in Sir William’s mind, concern for 
babies, and for getting them born in decent circum- 
stances, is definitely a community responsibility. 

This idea is further emphasized by the plan for 
Children’s Allowances which he outlines. Although 
the Beveridge Plan is nothing else except a “scheme 
of social insurance,” its author does not favor ask- 
ing parents to contribute to the Children’s Allow- 
ance fund. While he admits that it can be argued 
that “children are a contingency for which all men 
should prepare by contributions to an insurance 


fund,” he is attracted by the viewpoint that chil- 
dren ought to be regarded as the direct interest of 
the Community. As a practical solution, which 
would place the chief burden on the state without 
doing away entirely with the responsibility of par- 
ents, he suggests that no allowance be granted for 
the first child when the parent is employed, but 
that for every child thereafter, and for the first 
child, too, when the father is unemployed, assis- 
tance be granted from the National Exchequer. 
Thus the state and the parents bear the burden of 
children jointly. 

It remains only to be said that the benefit would 
be paid for all children, except the first child born 
to an employed responsible parent, irrespective of 
the financial status of the family. It would be paid 
so long as the child is engaged in full-time educa- 
tion, up to the age of sixteen. 

At first sight, this proposal for Children’s Allow- 
ances, since it involves shifting at least part of the 
financial responsibility from the parents to the 
state, seems to be a distinct departure from demo- 
cratic traditions both here and in Britain. In real- 
ity, the break with the past is not altogether revo- 
lutionary. For many years now, both here and in 
England, the state has assumed a large part of the 
educational expense of children. Sir William’s rro- 
posal merely extends community responsibility to 
other costs involved in rearing the citizens of to- 
morrow. 

A stronger objection to the plan would seem to 
be the shift in responsibility from industry, in cases 
where the parents are wage-earners, to the State. 
As was noted earlier in this article, this involves 
either a denial that employers have an obligation 
to pay a family living wage, or that they are able 
to do so. If we can judge from the present trend of 
collective bargaining in American industry, which 
is everywhere in the direction of a family living 
wage, our people will not favor any plan for social 
security based on the necessity of supplementing 
inadequate wages by Children’s Allowances paid 
from the public treasury. Workers are persuaded 
that industry can and must pay a family living 
wage. 

Furthermore, such a system would seem to sup- 
pose a national policy of relatively low wages and 
all that such wages imply. Among other things, 
such a policy would mean, in very many cases, the 
end of individual savings, either to acquire prop- 
erty, or to provide for contingencies, or to pass on 
something to one’s children. But the instinct for 
saving and the desire to get ahead and better one’s 
lot in life, or the lot of one’s children, is so deeply 
ingrained in all of classes of our people that it is 
doubtful whether they would willingly give up our 
high wage-scale even to secure such a blessing as 
complete social security. 

Yet, even if we reject the economic philosophy 
underlying the Beveridge scheme for Children’s 
Allowances, we may well admire its realistic trib- 
ute to the priceless value of children. Surely, it 
would be one of the supreme ironies of history if 
we were to fight and win this war to preserve for 
a few years a decadent and dying race. 
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THREAT TO FREE ENTERPRISE 


PERHAPS it is possible, as orthodox Socialists 
contend, to have political democracy without wide- 
ly diffused ownership of productive property. But 
the American people have always rejected this 
alien belief. They have been traditionally persuaded 
that economic democracy, in the sense of wide- 
spread ownership, is an essential basis of political 
democracy. For this reason they have ever been 
suspicious of “big business,” and the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act, which was designed to curb the 
growth and power of huge concentrations of capi- 
tal, has always enjoyed wide, popular support. For 
this reason, too, Socialism has never had much 
appeal in this country, not even among the work- 
ers whose “chains” it would allegedly sunder. 

Against this historical background, the public 
apathy toward developments now in process is at 
once unintelligible and disconcerting. Under the 
compulsion of war-time necessity, the small manu- 
facturer is being gradually and irresistibly liqui- 
dated. While exact figures are not available, thou- 
stands of small firms have either been forced out 
of business in recent months, or are in imminent 
danger of dissolution. Indeed, if the war continues 
another two or three years, it does not seem im- 
probable that fifty per cent or more of our esti- 
mated 176,000 small manufacturing concerns will 
be forced to the wall. Yet, despite these fateful 
changes in the industrial pattern, there has not 
been up till now any sign of spontaneous public 
protest. 

It is true, of course, that some of the affected 
business men have howled bloody murder, and have 
made their wails heard in Washington. It is true, 
also, that the people’s representatives have mani- 
fested some concern. The Murray Committee in the 
Senate and the Tolan Committee in the House have 
conducted investigations, released highly critical 
reports, succeeded in winning some minor conces- 
sions from those in charge of the war production 
program. But all this has been just a delicate ruf- 
fling of the surface. The cartelization of American 
industry continues to progress like a snowball, 
growing larger all the time. 

A few figures will make this clear. 

Testifying several weeks ago before the Murray 
Committee, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, said that before the war 100 large corpora- 
tions were responsible for thirty per cent of our 
total production, small concerns accounting for the 
other seventy per cent. Today this relation to total 
production has been reversed. The 100 big concerns 
have “hogged” (the word is Mr. Ickes’) seventy 
per cent of the nation’s production, leaving 176,000 
little fellows to scramble, frequently through a 
maze of red tape, for the remaining thirty per cent. 

And still the public sleeps, or vainly frets about 
the danger to free enterprise from “Crackpot Col- 
lectivists” on the fringe of the New Deal. Before it 
is too late, it had better take a good look at the 
personnel of WPB and the procurement policies of 
the armed services. 
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MR. WALLACE’S INTERVIEW 


SIGNS of uneasiness are already appearing in 
some corners of the Bible Belt lest that ever- 
recurring individual, the Pope, shall have too 
much to say about the state of the world in the 
post-war era. If a Pope once gave a rose to an 
emperor or blessed beads for an enemy soldier, 
the die is cast against all Papal claims to be 
friendly to democracy. 

Those who nurture this habitual alarm must, 
therefore, experience some perplexity when 
they discover no less a person than the Vice 
President of the United States frankly express- 
ing Papal views, and those on very controver- 
sial questions. Certainly Mr. Wallace is difficult 
to classify as an obscurantist and foe to all that 
savors of democracy. Yet when he grants an 
interview to the press, on January 24, he lets 
loose a string of observations that seem to para- 
phrase some teachings of the Encyclical Qua- 
dragesimo Anno of His Holiness, the late Pope 
Pius XI. 

Mr. Wallace, like the Pope, sees the “spirit of 
competition” as one of the “main driving 
forces” of a sound economy (but not the sole 
driving force). As in the Papal plan: “govern- 
ment can and must accept the major responsi- 
bilities for filling in whatever gaps business 
leaves.” Again, “individual initiative and enter- 
prise, and government responsibility for the 
general welfare will continue to pull in double 
harness.” As the Pope himself indicates, and 
Mr. Wallace insists, “we cannot go back” to 
economic irresponsibility, monopolies and mar- 
ket manipulations. 

The Vice President’s vision of an all-embrac- 
ing “middle class,” open to every citizen, is bas- 
ically in accord with the ideas of Quadragesimo 
Anno. His use of Horatio Alger as an illustra- 
tion for such an opportunity is not so felicitous, 
for the “Alger heroes” were ruled by the no- 
tion that the city and its lure should be the 
goal of every red-blooded American farm boy. 
Neither the Pope nor Mr. Wallace’s earlier 
preaching would seem to favor this idea. 

Mr. Wallace might inform us, one of these 
days, that the last thing he had in mind was to 
talk like anybody in the Vatican. But until he 
does, it might seem that Papal ideas may well 
be considered in planning the world’s economy 
after the war. 























RIALS 


HE YET SPEAKETH 


THE dawn of the year 1863 found the North in 
gloom, and Abraham Lincoln still in search of 
a General. On January 1, the Emancipation 
Proclamation had been issued, “and upon this 
act,” wrote Lincoln, “sincerely believed to be 
an act of justice warranted by the Constitution 
upon military necessity, I invoke the consider- 
ate judgment of mankind, and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God.” But the Proclamation 
did not uncover for him a General. On January 
25, the unfortunate Ambrose E. Burnside was 
removed “by his own request,” noted Lincoln, 
from the command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and the equally unfortunate General J. 
Hooker took his place. With the appointment 
went the famous letter, full of the kindness, yet 
needed severity, as Hooker said, reading it with 
tears, of a good father. 

But one of the War President’s most reveal- 
ing letters was addressed on January 8 to the 
harassed General Curtis in St. Louis. From 
1861 Lincoln’s sense of God’s over-ruling Provi- 
dence steadily deepened, and nowhere is it ex- 
pressed more clearly than in this beautiful, yet 
little known, letter. 

It is most cheering and encouraging for me to 
know that in the efforts I have made, and am 
making, for the restoration of a righteous peace 
to our country, I am upheld and sustained by 
the good wishes and prayers of God’s people [he 
wrote]. No one is more deeply than myself 
aware that without His favor our highest wis- 
dom is but as foolishness, and that our most 
strenuous efforts would avail nothing in the 
shadow of His displeasure. I am conscious of no 
desire for my country’s welfare that is not in 
consonance with His Will, and of no plan upon 
which we may not ask His blessing. It seems to 
me that if there is one subject upon which all 
good men may unitedly agree, it is in imploring 
the gracious favor of the God of nations upon 
the struggles our people are making for the 
preservation of their precious birthright of civil 
and religious liberty. 

These noble words are as true today as they 
were when Lincoln wrote them eighty years 
ago. They warn us that true victory must be 
won by the sword of the spirit. “Without His 
favor our highest wisdom is but as foolishness, 
and . . . our most strenuous efforts avail noth- 
ing in the shadow of His displeasure.” Being 
dead, Lincoln yet speaketh in words of elo- 
quence that reveal forgotten truths. 





A DANGEROUS AMENDMENT 


IN a criminal case appealed from North Carolina, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has ruled 
that hereafter every State must hold in honor the 
alleged due process of the Nevada courts, more 
commonly known as “divorce mills.” Yet North 
Carolina’s brave attempt to protect public morals, 
by jailing two persons found guilty under her laws 
of bigamy, has not been wholly defeated. The Su- 
preme Court’s decision has centered attention on 
the grave menace to public decency and the sta- 
bility of the home which follows the divorce legis- 
lation of certain States. These States actually in- 
vite citizens from other States to apply for divorce 
in their courts, and grant it almost as readily as a 
tobacconist sells his customer a package of cigar- 
ettes. 

Among those public men who deplore the Su- 
preme Court’s decision is Senator Capper, of Kan- 
sas. “To allow one State to write a national divorce 
law is not good public policy,” he said on the floor 
of the Senate last week. “It would not be sound 
practice, even if it applied uniformly to everyone— 
which it does not, because not everyone can afford 
to go to Nevada.” To remedy this inequality, the 
Senator again proposed the amendment to the Con- 
stitution which he introduced some twenty years 
ago. 

The Congress shall have the power to make laws, 

which shall be uniform throughout the United 

States, on marriage and divorce, the legitimization 


of children, and the care and custody of children 
affected by annulment of marriage or by divorce. 


This amendment, as is clear, forbids the States to 
enact legislation referring not only to divorce but 
also to marriage, and transfers that right to Con- 
gress. It would, further, vest in Congress, exclu- 
sively, authority to legislate for the care and cus- 
tody of children of marriages terminated by annul- 
ment or divorce. The right to fix property settle- 
ments arising from these cases is also taken from 
the States, and vested in Congress. This sweeping 
grant of power admits of no exceptions. In his zeal 
to get rid of the rats, the Senator from Kansas 
seems determined to burn down the barn. 

It may be pointed out that under this amend- 
ment, Congress could abolish the laws of South 
Carolina which prohibit all divorce. That would be 
a national loss, since the sound public policy, to 
which Senator Capper appeals, is upheld by South 
Carolina’s stand against this social evil. South 
Carolina alone offers the one effective remedy 
against divorce, and the country should not be de- 
prived of her salutary example. 

But other States make at least some attempt to 
stem the rising tide of divorce. New York, for in- 
stance, authorizes divorce for two causes only, infi- 
delity and an absence, which must be legally 
proved, of five years. At the other end of the scale 
of infamy, we find Nevada, where any cause is ad- 
mitted that can possibly be disguised under an al- 
most limitless variety of legal forms. Between these 
extremes, we have States in which fairly liberal 
incentives to divorce are offered. What would Con- 
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gress do, faced by the necessity of a compromise, 
with South Carolina in one camp, Nevada in an- 
other, and between them a long line of States with 
divergent views on morality? Congress would prob- 
ably enact legislation which would destroy the 
South Carolina and New York codes; but under the 
amendment, it must be remembered, Congress 
would have full power to force the Reno model for 
divorce on every State. This is a possibility which 
cannot be faced without grave apprehension. Bad 
as are the prevailing conditions, this Amendment 
would make them worse. 

It seems to us that this vast grant of power, with 
its cession of exclusive control over children, has in 
it potentialities that are extremely dangerous. Un- 
der the Federal Constitution, no authority is vested 
in Congress over marriage, divorce and the com- 
plex questions connected with domestic relations. 
It has been held from the beginning that the local 
communities were in a better position than Con- 
gress to enact legislation, suitable and 
for the protection of the home and of children. 
Unless the necessity for Federal legislation can be 
shown positively, the Constitutional theory which 
has hitherto prevailed should be retained. 

That necessity is not obvious and, in our judg- 
ment, it does not exist. Senator Capper, with many 
others, does not wish to see the plague of Nevada 
extending to other States and, assuredly, South 
Carolina wants no part whatever of any kind of 
divorce. But to prevent the spread of Reno di- 
vorces, no amendment to the Federal Constitution 
is necessary. 

As we suggested in these pages some weeks ago, 
Congress needs no new powers to enable it to put 
the Reno divorce beyond the pale. Sufficient au- 
thority is found in the very Article of the Consti- 
tution (Article iv, Sec. 1) which provides that full 
faith and credit must be given in every State to 
the “judicial proceedings” of every other State. 
For this Section further gives Congress authority 
to provide “by general laws” the manner in which 
a judicial proceeding shall be “proved.” Implicit in 
this power, and necessary for its proper execution, 
is the right of Congress to define what shall and 
what shall not constitute, in divorce cases, a “‘judi- 
cial proceeding.” 

The majority opinion of the Supreme Court, up- 
holding the Nevada procedure as “due process,” 
had recourse to sinuous argument and hair-split- 
ting technicalities. But common sense forbids us to 
accept as a “judicial proceeding,” a purely ex parte 
hearing which can be initiated and carried to a 
conclusion, while a party whose right is affected 
can remain in complete ignorance that any hearing, 
which may destroy that right, has been had, or is 
even contemplated. 

It is within the power of Congress under the 
Fourth Article to declare that any such proceeding 
shall not be deemed “judicial.” Marriage estab- 
lishes rights which the law is bound to protect. 
Congress needs no new grant of power for the en- 
actment of legislation which protects marriage to 
the extent of guarding it against a dissolution in 
the easy marts of Nevada. 
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WEEDS AMONG THE WHEAT 


MANY years ago, there lived in this country a man 
who had devoted himself to the work of making 
Christianity hateful in the eyes of the people. Al- 
though what he said and wrote showed that he was 
completely ignorant of Christian teachings, he pre- 
sented his falsehoods with a show of learning that 
deceived many. One of his commonest devices was 
to picture the terrible sufferings that men undergo 
in this world, and then to exclaim that the exis- 
tence of this evil showed that there could not be a 
God. The very fact that evil triumphed was proof 
sufficient, he would argue, that God was not omnip- 
otent for, if He were, He would not permit evil to 
exist. 

Now it is quite true that there are many aspects 
of the problem of evil in this world that we do not 
now understand. It may be that we shall not under- 
stand all about it, even when we have bidden fare- 
well to this troubled world, and live with God in 
that home of peace and love and happiness which 
His Son has prepared for us. But one thing about 
evil we do understand, and it is that evil does not 
triumph. 

Evil, or to speak more correctly, the ways and 
the plots of evil men, very often holds the upper 
hand in this world, and what they do brings about 
much suffering. If this were the only world, and if 
the grave were the end of all, we might say, con- 
ceivably, that evil triumphs. But there is an ail- 
powerful and everlasting God Who will one day 
deal with every man according to his deserts. In 
another world that is eternal, He will vindicate the 
triumph of His Will by punishing those who have 
done evil, and by rewarding all who have walked 
in the paths of rectitude. 

Of the many conclusions which we can draw 
from our Gospel (Saint Matthew, xiii, 24-30) the 
clearest is that, for His all-wise purposes, Almighty 
God can allow the “enemy” to sow “weeds among 
the wheat.” So clever is he in his devices that at 
times it will appear that he has managed to ruin the 
prospects of an abundant harvest, for the weeds 
cannot be pulled up without uprooting the wheat 
as well. Even good men may grow impatient, and 
propose vigorous measures, imitating the servants 
in our Gospel. But God is patient, and the Church, 
God’s representative on earth, is patient. We must 
put up with the evil, until the dawning of God’s 
appointed day, when the wheat can be harvested 
by the workers, and the weeds bound “in bundles 
to burn.” 

Let us reaffirm our faith, particularly in these 
times, that God’s Providence rules this world, and 
cannot be thwarted. Even as a sick child cannot 
understand why it must be subjected to pain in 
order to be cured, so we cannot understand fully 
why God permits the evil that men do to afflict His 
children. But unlike the child, we can understand 
that His Providence is the watchfulness of an all- 
loving Father, and in that understanding find 
peace, until the day when the Divine Husbandman 
shall say to His servants, “but the wheat gather 
into my barn.” 
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HOW TO MANUFACTURE VILLAINS 


WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 








FREQUENTLY discernible in modern thought and 
letters is a device which consists in the distortion 
of an old principle—things equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other. Should a man attack an 
institution now, it would be most opportune for 
him to call it “Fascistic” or “totalitarian,” while 
describing his own position as “democratic.” There- 
by he stigmatizes his enemy most hatefully, trades 
on current prejudices, enlists contemporary sym- 
pathy. 

Implicitly he declares: Totalitarianism is hateful: 
this institution, which I, as a crusading democrat, 
attack, is totalitarian. Therefore it is hateful. That 
reasoning provides a very handy framework for 
propaganda. 

Naturally you must not look for syllogistic stark- 
ness. The skillful pleader will flesh out the skeleton 
with rounded fallacies, half-truths, superficial re- 
semblances. 

About a year ago, for example, George Sampson 
melted down the august fifteen-volume Cambridge 
History of English Literature into a one-volume 
Concise History. It is in many ways a remarkable 
book, swift, compendious, erudite, eminently read- 
able. But, in certain passages, one finds snaky in- 
sinuations wriggling out. As a responsible literary 
man and a masterful prosateur, Mr. Sampson can 
neither be unaware of innuendoes nor disclaim 
them. 

Chesterton’s Wild Knight, says Mr. Sampson, 
“showed, as all his work was to show, flashes of 
genius issuing from a mountainous, transcendental 
silliness, which tried to behave like genius and was 
too readily taken for genius.” He refers later to 
Chesterton’s “mountainous prejudices” and, while 
the recurrence of the adjective recalls Chesterton’s 
own jocular allusions to his size, there is nothing 
jocose about the epithet as Mr. Sampson employs 
it. 

Contrast with Belloc highlights Chesterton as 
“often freakish, vague and elaborately silly.” Belloc 
is “by instinct a scholar’; he is “a classic.”” Chester- 
ton “was by instinct a journalist”; he was “a gro- 
tesque.”” The parallelism is so perfect that one al- 
most agrees that it was worthwhile to jettison half 
the truth lest a shift of ballast should spoil the 
equipoise. 

In his early days a master of bright, fresh 


paradox, Chesterton afterwards “developed a trick 
of elaborated and even manufactured antithesis 
that left the reader in some doubt of the writer’s 
sincerity.” The Napoleon of Notting Hill contains 
“equal parts of genius and silliness, and fore- 
shadows the author’s life-long tendency to take his 
genius lightly and his silliness seriously.” 

Orthodoxy “showed how tiresome his elabora- 
tion of the obvious could be.’”’ Nonetheless, the 
“volume indicated unmistakably that Chesterton’s 
ultimate acceptance of the Roman Catholic Church 
as the custodian of orthodoxy was inevitable.” 
After tracing Chesterton’s later literary career 
down to the dismal point at which he “became in 
general a Catholic apologist,’ Mr. Sampson de- 
clares that he “was a journalist of genius. Had he 
been merely talented, he would have avoided the 
silliness of manner and the excesses of matter that 
often strain the patience of his readers.” 

Things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other. Here, in the judgment of a capable critic, 
is “a Catholic apoiogist,”” a man whose “character- 
istic” effort it was “to prove the improbable,” a 
writer who deliberately ignored his “genius” to 
exploit his “silliness,” and who was, incidentally, 
one of the outstanding Catholic writers of his day. 

Belloc seems to have been the lesser of two evils. 
For while he came off triumphantly in the com- 
parison with Chesterton, he does not fare so well 
when considered in himself. “By instinct a scholar,” 
on page 1,036, we find on page 1,034 that he was 
“by instinct a fanatic, by impulse a controversial- 
ist, by training a historian . . .” He “can present, 
when he wishes, a case that, with an appearance 
of candor and fairness, is entirely hostile.” 

Partisanship so rides his pen that “one should 
not go to Belloc for accounts of causes or charac- 
ters with which he has no religious sympathy.” 
With Chesterton he “shared .. . a belief in a 
medieval ‘merrie-England’ Utopia that never ex- 
isted outside the pages of imaginative fiction.” 

Fortunately for truth, there was a knight who 
combated these two charlatans, “an outstanding 
historian of medieval life and religion,” George 
Gordon Coulton. Mr. Sampson takes him up after 
Belloc and says of him: 


His exact learning and high integrity were affronted 
by the facile and confident allusions of slightly 
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equipped essayists to some tancitul ‘Middle Ages’ 
of complete social and ecclesiastical felicity, and he 
produced the facts that showed what life in the 
Middle Ages was actually like. History sophistica- 
ted to suit religious argument specially provoked 
him. 

Anyone who has read Mr. Coulton’s controversies 


with Belloc, say, or Chesterton or Father Thurs- 
ton, can make his own comment on that glowing 
passage. Prodigiously learned Mr. Coulton un- 
doubtedly was; in fact, only his prejudices were 
greater than his learning. 

One comes away from Mr. Sampson’s appraisal 
of these three men with the inescapable conviction 
that, for him, preoccupation with Catholic doc- 
trine is equivalent to fanaticism, sciolism, bias; at- 
tack on Catholicism is at least symptomatic of ob- 
jectivity, scholarship, judgment. 

The Concise History will undoubtedly be the 
Koran of many a class in English Literature. In 
it, beside the examples adduced, the student will 
read that Newman “had no great learning; he was 
unstable, irresolute, unconstructive, unfounded.” 
The student should read cautiously, critically. 

The process of pillorying something by identify- 
ing it with what is obviously loathsome does not 
always need lengthy development. Sometimes it 
can be accomplished in a word. That adjective, 
“medieval,’”’ which Mr. Sampson used, is an ex- 
ample. Lately, Amos Peaslee, a distinguished au- 
thority on international law, published a book en- 
titled A Permanent United Nations. He describes 
the barbarous military mentality of the Germans, 
citing excerpts from such sources as Frederick the 
Great and the War Book of the German General 
Staff. 

Mr. Peaslee concludes: The United Nations “are 
determined to tolerate the ghastly medieval crimes 
born of such nonsense no longer.” (Italics mine) 
“Medieval,” you see, means feral, ferocious, primor- 
dial, savage. The fact that a man who is lamenting 
the collapse of our own civilization has detoured 
to sneer adjectivally at another period of definite- 
ly great achievement is an additional irony which 
need not detain us here. 

The literary use of the device is almost too well 
known to need mention. How often one has read 
stories in which religion is the heavy anchor on 
the human spirit, so heavy that only by cutting 
loose from it can the soul be eligible for hap- 
piness. How many novels show us what a flower- 
ing garden life is “without benefit of clergy.” What 
millions, for example, have been made serfs to de- 
jection by what Bertrand Russell has called the 
“intolerant, gross, cruel and hostile” ideal of in- 
dissoluble marriage. Religion is made synonymous 
with inhibition and unhappiness. 

“Christianity is a really remarkable fraud, don’t 
you think?” asks the doctor in Galsworthy’s Late- 
299. That urbane agnosticism pervades most of 
his work, as he shows religion buckling under the 
weight of contemporary problems. 

Miss Grace, in Escape, is “religious” and utterly 
despicable; Miss Dora, the free thinker, is com- 
pletely charming. The “Padre” is a futile stammer- 
er like his confrére of the cloth, Stangway, who, 
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in A Bit O’Love, prays: “God—if there be one— 
help me!” So Larry Darrant and Wanda, in The 
First and Last, get all sympathy and tenderness 
from their author, and Keith, Larry’s “religious” 
brother, is again a stuffy and righteous fool. 

A journalistic example of the same strategy ap- 
peared in the Drama and Art section of the New 
York Herald Tribune some weeks ago. There oc- 
curs a diatribe entitled “Interference with Theatre 
by Moralists a War-Time Certainty.” The third sen- 
tence of the article reads: “The bluenoses who 
like to appoint themselves arbiters of dramatic 
taste are always skulking in the background.” In 
three swift sentences “moralists” have become 
“bluenoses,” and withering over-the-shoulder sar- 
casm sprays them as they “skulk” in their “back- 
ground” all through the article. The words are not 
synonyms; a “bluenose’”’ is not a “moralist’”; there 
are even men who are proud to trace their intel- 
lectual lineage back to that distinguished “blue- 
nose” who wrote the Nichomachean Ethics and 
who surely cannot be accused of dogmatic axe- 

On the same page of the Tribune is a lament 
which quotes Alfred Harding’s editorial in a re- 
cent issue of Equity Magazine. Unless the organ- 
ized theatre takes steps, he grimly prophesies, the 
stage “will get a censorship which, once imposed, 
will be difficult to remove and will darken and 
hamper the one free theatre remaining in this 
world.” 

“Free theatre”? That is, in modern context, a 
misleading adjective. It insinuates that any re- 
sponsible intrusion of censorship would be tyran- 
nical, totalitarian. But not all restrictions are un- 
warranted. No dictator has adopted the United 
States health laws as a handy apparatus for op- 
pression. Let us leave the producers free by all 
means; but not free to seal the doors and fire the 
theatre; not free to inflame public imagination to 
licentiousness. 

Jeremy Collier’s Short View did not deal the 
English stage a death-blow. (And by the way, the 
English might resent Mr. Harding’s reference to 
the “one free theatre” in this world.) A man must 
admire John Dryden’s reply to Collier’s strictures. 
Scald him he did, with burning wit, but he ad- 
mitted: 

Mr. Collier . . . in many things .. . has taxed me 
justly; and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts 
and expressions of mine which can be truly argued 
of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and re- 
tract them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph; 
if he be my friend, as I have given him no per- 
sonal occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of 
my repentance. 

Those are the words of a great man, a great 
artist. They represent an admirable balance of 
mind. Let fanatics keep their “blue noses” out of 
the theatre and all other free institutions. But 
moralists are still not “bluenoses’”’; and two things 
are still not equal to the same thing simply be- 
cause someone twists the truth and tailors a 
theorem. Otherwise the infant prodigies, who know 
all the answers on the radio, could be termed 
“Quizlings” and be arrested for treason. 





























UPON RENEWING VOWS 


For other uses we had destined them— 
These barley loaves, these fishes which we caught 
One silver morning when the sea was still. 


Yet while You spoke we grasped them unawares 


And brought them when we followed, never thinking. 


Have You a need for them, good Master? 


Partly, they are fruit 
Of our own toil, and precious. 


We had designed 
That they should nourish life within our bones, 
Should make us strong against this mighty sea. 


You want them? They are yours. 


This way we spoke 
Not long ago—some years. 


Who would have thought 

You could have fed our famine so? 

You quicken thousands with our barley loaves 
That they may hunger once again, and wisely; 
That You may feed them 


Insatiably, the Bread of the strong. 
Sister Mary Davip 


PROMETHEUS 


Clamped to the rock, clamped to undying pain 
Prometheus lies; the eagle at his heart 

plucks; there is no movement save the darting 
of the bird’s beak; slackened hangs the chain. 


Unchained, but bearing ever at the breast 

a falcon-bird, go many lovers round— 
Thérése—Il Poverello—all have found 

a thing of wings that cursed them as it blest. 


They are Prometheus. Love is both their bread 

and bane. The seraph-eagle dove and hit 

deep, deep in the breast.—O, strange!—By it 

their hearts are eaten and their hearts are fed. 
JOHN M. FRAUNCES 


SERENADE 


Mary, name most fair, 

Half heart-beat and half prayer, 
More deep and cool 

Than fern-fringed pool, 

More strong and true 

Than sword steel-blue. 


Mary, chastely shy, 
Half question, half reply, 
You are a song too sweet to sing, 
You are love and life and spring, 
And I am home from journeying. 
Sister Mary PHILIP 


LADY OF LIDICE 


From God’s lofty City 
my Lady looks down, 

the remembering lover 

of every small town, 
looks down less with pity 
than wistfulness over 

the town that is not; 

for gone are its people, 
each household and cot, 
the quaint Slavic steeple 
that tendered them cover, 
a smoldering plot. 


From God’s lofty City 
my Lady looks down, 
forever the lover 
of every small town. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


THE AWKWARD ACE 


(to a young girl) 


Hush; you must make your face quite small, 
And hold your breath. A winsome day 
Quakes with its almost, almost dawn. 
On tip-toe, you can find the way. 


Dream the young dream—lI hear quick steps—; 
Soft throats sail skyward, bound for song. 
Under roe eyes of girlhood, caught 
In grace, all hope and mystery throng. 


Quivering, your promise lay in wait, 
A star, unsharpened by the night, 
Flush is the fulness, fair, and wise, 
As beauty comes to rest in light. 
J. Patrick CUNNEEN 


BRIDGE-TOWER SEARCHLIGHT 


Watcher, watcher, what do you see 

From your nest up there in the iron tree 
Where the topmost apples of city light 

Are plucked by the climbing hands of night? 
As you knit with a swaying, spider strand 
The Absolute with amorphous land, 

Marrying town and eternity, 

Watcher, watcher, what do you see? 


Eager sentry! The giant lies 

Fettered as ever under your eyes. 

In steel and granite his fire is stored 
But death by vultures is his reward. 
Earth was his center, Earth his care: 
He struck the shackles from lower air, 
But let high heaven be wholly lost. 

His flesh is prey on a stormy coast. 


Watcher, watcher, what do you see 
Of Light inside where it sets men free? 
JoHN MAHER MurPHY 
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A Reading List for Catholics 


Compiled and Edited by 
THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC LiBRARY ASSOCIATION 
A classified and annotated list drawn up by 
authorities in the various departments of 
books. The most important books since 
1910. 


Per copy - - - 25 cents 


DATED 1928 
MY BOOKCASE 


A Guwe To SOUND AND INTERESTING READING 
Arranged by Joun C. ReviL_e 


Augmented and Revised by Francis X, TALBot 


A standard list of the notable Catholic 
Books of the last century or two, and the 
first quarter of the present century. A 
handbook that will always be useful for 
rapid reference. 
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PEACE-PLAN SHELF 


PLANS FOR Worip Peace THROUGH SIx CENTURIES. 
By Sylvester John Hemleben. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50 
IN this very timely work we have a scholarly study 
of the most important peace plans of history, beginning 
with that of Pierre Dubois in 1305 and carrying on 
down through 1918 to the adoption of the League of 
Nations. 

Professor Hemleben has given us here a penetrating 
analysis of the evolution of the idea of a permanent 
organization for maintaining world peace. By includ- 
ing not only the better known plans but also many 
none too familiar even to students of the subject, he 
has enabled us to get a clear picture of the continuity 
of development of the idea from the early simple and 
highly unified concepts of the Middle Ages to the in- 
creasingly complex and detailed proposals of modern 
times. 

We are continually impressed by the relation of these 
plans to the historical development of modern govern- 
ment. All the later proposals stress the need for sep- 
arate and distinct legislative, administrative and judi- 
cial organs in any structure which may hope to preserve 
world peace. There is increasing emphasis on techniques, 
on the machinery by which conflicts of interest between 
nations may be settled. 

Professor Hemleben seems, as far as we can see, to 
believe that failure to adopt such plans before the twen- 
tieth century was due not so much to the impractica- 
bility of the plans themselves as to the antithesis of 
the political philosophy of the planners to that of the 
leading statesmen of the times in which the plans were 
offered. Indeed, the author would. in all probability 
ascribe the failure of that plan finally adopted in 1919 to 
much the same cause, rather than to any serious defect 
in its machinery. 

It is in the lack of a sound moral foundation for an 
international organization, not in mere structural weak- 
ness, that he finds reason for failure. His observation 
states: 


Not until we regard the state as a moral person 
and not until we place international relations on a 
moral basis shall we have permanent peace. That 
states, like individuals, are subject to moral pre- 
cepts must be fully accepted, not only in theory, 
but in the actual relations of nations with each 
other. 


Strangely enough, perhaps, this work on the evolu- 
tion of the League-of-Nations idea leaves this reviewer 
with a feeling of hope for the future rather than with a 
sense of the futility of all organizations for world peace. 

At the very time of the failure of the first plan for 
world peace actually adopted, we are impressed with 
the progress and development of human ideas which 
this review of past peace plans makes evident, and we 
are left with a trust in the final perfectibility of the 
idea. : 
Surely no Catholic can fail to believe that it is pos- 
sible to breathe into some future organization the spirit 
which alone can make it a living, vital organism. The 
sheer will for peace can bring mankind back to a recog- 
nition of the Divine law enjoining justice among na- 
tions. International behavior can be conducted on ethical 
standards. But, as Professor Hemleben tells us: “If per- 
manent peace is to be attained, men must return to God 
for guidance and strength.” With this basis we must all 
agree—on it we must build for the future. 

LAWRENCE J. MANNION 

















FILIPINO HEROISM 


I Saw THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Colonel 

Carlos P. Romulo. Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3 
THIS is a bleak and terrible book—and one that you 
must read. You must read it because it effectively re- 
moves any complacency about our ability to overwhelm 
the enemy, even when we are outnumbered. And again, 
you must read it to appreciate the bravery and true 
nobility of our fellow Americans, the Filipinos! 

Colonel Romulo is a well known Filipino editor, and 
the only native of the islands to win the Pulitzer Prize 
in Journalism. On December 8, 1941, he joined the mil- 
lions of his fellow countrymen who fought (and died) 
for the Stars and Stripes in that beleagured Pearl of 
the Orient. General MacArthur placed him in charge 
of Press and Radio for the duration of the siege. The 
Colonel’s words at that time are worth remembering: 

My most important job would be to keep the 
citizens of Manila and the provinces on the alert 
but calm. We were profiting by the experiences of 

France. We had no intention of letting fleeing 

civilians clog roads needed for army transportation. 

“Keep ‘em warned,” MacArthur urged me, “but 
don’t panic them.” He added emphatically, “Always 
tell them the truth. People can stand the truth.” 

For four months Colonel Romulo, over the Voice of 
Freedom station, told the Filipinos the truth and gave 
them new heart in their fight against a vastly superior 
enemy force. In this book, he tells the whole, un- 
palatable truth about Cavite, Camp Nichols, Camp 
Clark, Corregidor and Bataan. 

But the truth about our weakness and lack of prep- 
aration for a misjudged enemy is balanced by the true 
story of the bravery of the “Filamericans.” This book 
is a companion piece to White’s They Were Expendable 
—and a corrective at the same time. The one defect 
of that admirable little book consisted of a few dis- 
paraging remarks about the Filipino soldier—his com- 
petence, his bravery. Even if they were true, should one 
gratuitously insult seventy-five thousand men, half of 
whom have died for your flag? 

But they are not true. The names and stories en- 
shrined in this book are the answer to the racial-su- 
periority fanatics who ask “Can the Filipino soldier 
fight?” Sergeant Calugas, Air Pilot Villamor, Private 
Suria, General Lim, General Valdes, the Forty-First 
Division—thousands of others now in graves on that 
peninsula are the answer to any and all questions about 
the qualities of the Filipino soldier. 

You close Colonel Romulo’s book with the prayer that 
we and our country may be found worthy of the sac- 
rifice made by our Filipino brothers. 

JosEePH CANTILLON 


LAKE CIRCLE GYPSY 


JOURNALS OF DoroTHY WorDSWoRTH. Edited by E. de 

Selincourt. The Macmillan Co. $8 
AMONG the great journals of literature it is pretty 
hard to find any that top Dorothy Wordsworth’s. More 
of life there may be in others, but not more of genuine 
living. Sister Dorothy—in Keats’s phrase “Wordsworth’s 
exquisite sister”’—knew the bliss existence can be quite 
as well as Brother William. In fact she confirmed him 
in his devotion to nature and thrilled even as he to the 
“dizzy joys and aching raptures” that made the early 
years at Alfoxden and Grasmere so tremendously, so 
intensely vital; and it is doubtful if, without her encour- 
agement, he would have reached his full stature or have 
revolutionized contemporary poetry at all. She valued 
his genius before any and, besides, she loved him well. 

It is specially interesting to trace the evolution of 
many of the poems from comments in the journals. To a 
Butterfly, it seems, caused its author plenty of trouble. 
William had to go to bed with it unfinished—‘“Poor 
William wore himself out, and me out, with labor.” A 
hint, too, on kindling the poetic flame from another’s 





“The book is simple, 
unpretentious and charming. .. . 
The reader is not battered with sta- 
tistics, but warmed with the human 
side of great missionaries who faced 
the blinding dismal trails with a 
workingman’s knowledge that he 
was on the job! 


“It is a pleasure to recommend these tales 
high-lighting the great work of Bishop 
Crimont, Fathers Lucchesi, Monroe, Jette, 
and their Jesuit confreres. These very 
readable pages deserve a place in every 
Catholic library. 


“DOGSLED APOSTLES is one of the most sensible 
books of its kind ever written. It covers hurriedly but 
completely the history of the Church in Alaska, which 
Pius XI called the hardest of the missions. There is a 
brief summary of the work accomplished by the Russian 
Church before the United States took over, a deserved 
nod to the Oblates who opened up the fields for the 
Western missionaries, and the glorious records of the 
men who have carried on up until this time. 


“MISS ALMA SAVAGE, THE AUTHOR (and travel- 
ling saleslady for Sheed & Ward) tells her story the way 
men want it told—without sentiment or pity and prosy 
spiritualized paragraphs on their discomforts and suffer- 
ings. As a matter of fact the book is simple, unpreten- 
tious and charming—good talk about rough life by one 
who does not believe that you have to have an em- 
broidered handkerchief to blow your nose. It strikes 
no attitudes, but hews to the facts and turns out just 
what the chronicle is worth, a most interesting and 
inspiring story. 

“THE WHOLE IS REMARKABLY WELL-WRIT- 
TEN even though the author doesn’t seem to be aware 
of it. She thrills to the rugged beauty of the land, the 
mountains and streams, barren islands, and the drama of 
the Indians and Eskimos digging a living through the 
barrier of snow and ice with its embalming cold. She 
reports the clash of cultures, the white man’s invasion of 
the rude uncivilized world of the fisherman, the hunter; 
the social upheaval that followed the moil for gold and 
furs, disease, drink, exploitation and starvation; the 
medical help and hospitalization but principally the work 
of the men and women who have carried the heavy cross 
to the people. 


“THE AUTHOR DELIGHTS IN their storied biog- 
raphies for their interest and character portrayal. She 
braves the indicative mood that lets the events talk for 
themselves. The deeds of the dogsled apostles are their 
only tribute and their memories were locked in old men’s 
ears in the igloo homes along the circle.” 


THE QUEEN’S WORK. 


DOGSLED APOSTLES, by Alma Savage, with 
photographic illustrations. A Talbot Club selec- 
tion. Listed by the A.L.A. Booklist. $2.75 


SHEED & WARD * NEW YORK 
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torch is noted: “William wrote two sonnets on Buona- 
parte after I had read Milton’s sonnets to him.” 

As for Dorothy’s own style, it is so limpidly beautiful 
that, if poetry and prose could be weighed on the same 
scale, surely the best of her journals would balance 
William’s best “works.” The strange thing about this 
style, too, is how characteristic, how full-panoplied it 
was from the start. For close observation of nature, for 
the descriptive mot juste, the perfect epithet, who is her 
peer? She speaks of the “slender notes of a redbreast” 
in winter and notes that the moon “shone like herrings 
in the water.” Her ardent personality entrances. And 
her personalia fascinate. “What a woman,” wrote Mau- 
rice Hewlett, “to go a-gypsying through the world 
with!” 

The Lakes Circle lives perpetually between these 
covers—the beloved Coleridge in the springtime days 
when his genius promised so rich a yield, Southey, De- 
Quincey, the good friends the Clarksons with whom they 
so often drank tea, and the Lloyds, and visiting Crabb 
Robinson of the busy pen, and those inveterate London- 
ers, the Lambs, on a too-brief holiday. There is no better 
spring-board from which to take off for a study of the 
romantic period in English literature than the reading 
of a stimulating book like this: it is literature itself. And 
to think Dorothy never wrote for the general public at 
all. “I should detest,” she said, “the idea of setting my- 
self up as an author.” The Continental journals will not 
entirely please Catholics for, though she tried hard to 
be fair, Dorothy was very much a Protestant. We like 
her best “beside an English fire.” 

Some time ago, Professor Knight ushered out an edi- 
tion of these journals which was most happily selected 
and will still well suffice the ordinary reader. But these 
new definitive volumes contain almost twice as much as 
that. They include the Grasmere, German and Isle of 
Man journals complete for the first time, the Excursion 
to the top of Scawell and on the Banks of Ullswater as 
originally written, and a fuller version of the Second 
Scotch Tour and the Tour of The Continent. There are 
most helpful detailed maps of the countryside also and 
reproductions of some beautiful sketches, including one 
by Dora Wordsworth. Professor de Selincourt has once 
again won the gratitude of lovers of the Lake Circle. 

PAULA KURTH 


TRAIL OF THE Money Birp. By Dillon Ripley. Harper 

and Bros. $3.50 
THERE are three excellent reasons for reading this 
thoroughly delightful book. The first is the up-to-date 
picture of the islands in the South Pacific, which are now 
so much in the news, and of life as it is among the 
primitive people of Netherlands-New Guinea. The second 
is the fascinating and informative story of the great 
variety of exotic and rare birds which inhabit the tropi- 
cal countries. Lastly, there is the pleasure of knowing 
the attractive and intelligent group who made up the 
expedition and those they met on their stops from Pan- 
ama to Singapore. 

Dillon Ripley is an ornithologist, commissioned by the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia to collect 
new material on faraway bird-lore. He is enthusiastic 
about his work and communicates his great interest to 
his readers with his keen observation, kindly and normal 
point of view and infectious sense of humor. His acute 
sensibility makes the reader aware of tropical sounds, 
beauties of sea and mountain, and ever-changing climatic 
conditions. 

Frederick and Charis Crockett, owners of the tiny 
fifty-nine-foot schooner, Chiva; the young lady they call 
Didie; George the navigator; Charlie the engineer; 
Doane the cook; and Ripley comprise the party of hardy 
sailors. The difficult journey from Philadelphia, through 
the Panama Canal, touching Galapagos, Tahiti and 
other stops for repairs and supplies, took seven months. 
This was in December of 1936. They were away a year 
and a half. 

Charis is an anthropologist working for the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard, and her interest was in the native 

















types, measuring their heads and keeping endless rec- 
ords of their behavior-patterns. Mr. Crockett was the 
photographer. 

They went hunting in isolated regions among cannibal 
tribes, where it is almost impossible for white men to 
go. But they were safeguarded by the authority of the 
friendly Dutch magistrates, and cautioned against all 
possible hazards. 

Mr. Ripley’s mother came out to Singapore to make 
the return trip with him. She is as good a traveler as he 
is, and has the same glorious sense of humor, for she 
said she was willing, at the end of the arduous voyage, 
to turn around and do it all over again. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


OL_p PRINCIPLES AND THE New Orper. By Vincent 

McNabb, O.P. Sheed and Ward. $2.75 
“FATHER Vincent McNabb, what are you doing? Are 
you sewing, as Ezechiel said, ‘Cushions under every 
elbow, and making pillows for the head of every age?’ 
Are you a prophet of soft things, or are you going to 
tell the truth?” Thus Father McNabb to himself, as he 
paced the floor of his London room, overcome by the 
vision of poverty and squalor revealed to him by the 
slums of Saint Pancras. 

In that hour he decided that it was useless for man to 
try to accommodate himself to the modern soulless, 
Godless, urban economy; he must change it. An economy 
is made for man, not man for an economy. Father Mc- 
Nabb sees men, and especially the poor, to whom his 
whole heart is given, sinking under three burdens— 
Cities, Money, Machines. He wants to see the free man, 
with his family, supporting himself on his own land by 
the work of his own hands. That is the thread of unity 
running through this collections of notes, essays, letters. 

The readers may feel at times that Father McNabb is 
asking for the moon; he may be annoyed at times by 
what may seem like street-corner tub-thumping, but is 
really the fierce indignation of a man whose heart is 
breaking for the poor; but unless he be made of stone, 
he must catch some spark of the author’s love for God’s 
own little ones. CHARLES KEENAN 


Mamors oF A GUINEA Pic. By Howard Vincent 

O’Brien. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 
BECAUSE every one of us has been at some time or 
other infected with hypochondria, almost any book 
which approaches disease or disability in a reasonably 
personal manner exerts a relentlessly hypnotic attrac- 
tion—and here is another. 

Mr. O’Brien is a newspaperman who has been grad- 
ually losing his vision during the past eight years. He 
has been to all sorts of specialists, has undergone all 
manner of treatments, but remains a cryptogenic—no 
one knows just what is causing the spots which are 
causing his blindness. His mysterious disease, however, 
has not impaired his sense of humor or his sense of 
proportion. A gay, wise, sensible and often hilarious 
account of his dealings with doctors, Memoirs of a 
Guinea Pig, is proof of his strength of spirit. The book 
is full of sentences you will want to rush out and quote 
to the first one you meet. What is more to the point, 
perhaps, is that it is painlessly informative and con- 
tinually amusing; and beneath its surface are courage 
and wisdom. Mr. O’Brien joins the indomitable company 
of James Thurber, Booth Tarkington, Aldous Huxley 
and a number of other men who have gained in inner 
vision as their sight of things grew dim. 

R. F. Grapy 
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Jast off The Catholic 
the press - - A : Wa r 


By Rt. Rev. J. J. Burke 


AN EXCEPTIONAL BOOK. Clarifies: Catholic 
thought regarding War and its relation to Christianity 
and the Church. Answers many questions. 
“The important thing in this book is not the actual 
facts stated but rather the exemplification of the prin- 
ciple guiding the Catholic at War.” 
—The Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
“*Let’s take a look at the record!’ says Monsignor 
J. J. Burke in THE CATHOLIC AT WAR.... He 
did not want to publish a learned volume. He wanted 
to answer the accusation, ‘Catholics aren’t loyal.’ This 
he has succeeded in doing.” 
—The Catholic News (N. Y.) 
IS WAR EVER MORAL? WHEN IS IT JUSTI- 
FIED? Every American soldier, sailor, war worker, 
especially if he is a Catholic, will appreciate this unique 
book—written by a noted Catholic priest and author. 
Ideal reading for Study Clubs, schools and colleges, 
every thoughtful person. Informative, as it covers 
history from early persecutions of the Church to the 
present global conflict, and closes with a fascinating 
chapter—— 
“CATHOLIC HEROES OF AMERICAN WARS” 
Briefly, simply, interestingly written. Will be enjoyed 
by young and old. Don’t miss this exceptional book, 
dealing with an up-to-the-minute theme. 
(Has the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of N. Y.) 
Introductory price only $1.50 postpaid. 
Order through your bookstore or direct from 
the publisher—— 
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MUSIC 


IT was just three years ago that Lewis Denison be- 
came convinced that this country needed a good Ameri- 
can repertory company to present Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas on a permanent year-around schedule. He founded 
the Savoy Opera Guild and, after a few performances 
at the Heckscher Theatre on upper Fifth Avenue, he 
rented the Cherry Lane Theatre down in the heart 
of Greenwich Village. 

In April of 1941, rehearsals started at the Cherry 
Lane on a cooperative basis. These singing actors de- 
voted their entire leisure time to the task of learning 
ten Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and it was not until the 
following August that they started to make money. Other 
daytime occupations have been the means of providing 
their incomes. 

Charles Kingsley, The Mikado’s excellent Ko-Ko, works 
at insurance by day. Poo-Bah (Lord High of Every- 
thing) is sung by Wells Clary. He is a church- and con- 
cert-singer of note, and is still remembered for his por- 
trayal of the basso-buffa role in La Serva Pedrona by 
Pergolesi. Ruth Giorloff, the dramatic contralto, is a 
housewife and mother of two children. The singing 
character-actress, Vivian Denison, holds an important 
Government position pertaining to metallurgy. One of 
her outstanding roles is Mad Margaret in Ruddigore. 
Baritone J. Gardner Hill is an engineer by trade. 

The other principals, Don Loring Rogers, Betty Tem- 
pleton, Charles W. Gray, George L. Headley and Kathryn 
Harvey, are engaged in church- and concert-work as a 
means of livelihood. Although the male chorus has only 
one member that has remained from the original chorus, 
it is unusual in its blend of voices. The precision of at- 
tack shows careful handling by the expert conductor, 
Herbert Winkler. The orchestra consists of one piano. 
The pianist, Norman Secon, has been with the group 
since its inception. 

This company, with many ups-and-downs, has kept its 
faith in Gilbert and Sullivan. Their performances show 
a glow, a heart-warming spirit and a love of perform- 
ing. Best of all, you can understand the words, which 
is most important. They have now attained quite a fol- 
lowing, and each member earns a part-time salary after 
the expenses are paid. 

Patience has been the most popular opera from the 
stand-point of the box-office at the Cherry Lane. It is 
laugh-provoking and has always been in demand on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The satire can be applied 
to any artistic set, but in this case it is a “take-off” on 
the two poets, Oscar Wilde and Swinburne. 

The famous D’Oyly Carte Company popularized The 
Mikado. It appeals to everybody and is easy to produce, 
and remains a favorite with amateur groups. These 
happy Savoyards were caught playing The Mikado the 
week of Pearl Harbor. They immediately changed to 
Pinafore, but have since restored the former to their 
repertoire, and with great success. 

Ruddigore was never very successful for Gilbert and 
Sullivan or for anyone else. It was the only one of their 
operas to be “booed” in England on the opening night. 
About twenty years ago, Ruddigore became a sensation 
at the old Park Theatre on Columbus Circle in New 
York. It ran for eight months with William Danforth 
as one of the stars. It is a parody on old-fashioned 
drama and is hard to stage. The Ghost Scene, with its 
interesting lighting effects as done by the Savoy Guild, 
is well worth seeing. 

While this group consider The Gondoliers the most 
tuneful, their favorite is The Yeoman of the Guard, be- 
cause it is nearest to grand opera and the parts are 
evenly distributed. We wish the Savoy Opera Guild the 
greatest success in their new uptown venture. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 








THEATRE 


DARK EYES. The present interest in Russia and its 
accompanying admiration for Russians is giving us 
something of a Russian season on the New York stage. 
We have, as I write, and in all probability will have for 
many weeks to come, three Russian plays before us. The 
first is Miss Cornell’s production of Chekhov’s Three 
Sisters, a drama well known to us for many years. The 
others are newcomers—the Theatre Guild’s production of 
The Russian People, already reviewed in this column, 
and Jed Harris’s offering, at the Belasco Theatre, of 
Elena Miramova’s Dark Eyes, a rollicking comedy writ- 
ten in collaboration with Eugenie Leontovitch. 

This last play, which has been given a hospitable re- 
ception by New Yorkers, is an amusing but uneven piece 
of work, so beautifully put on by its producer and acted 
by its entire cast that it hypnotizes its audiences into a 
rather warmer response than its merit deserves. That 
is natural enough. Its cast is headed by its authors, with 
the addition of two more Russians, Ludmilla Toretzka 
and Geza Korvin. Four clever Russians with the spirit 
and aplomb of these four could make almost any play 
go, and in Dark Eyes the four are obviously acting 
themselves—a subject in which Russians are always 
interested to the core. 

Dark Eyes aeais with the struggles of young Russian 
playwrights who are trying to find an American pro- 
ducer for their own play, and the play we see is largely 
autobiographical. It is also, in spots, extremely amusing. 
If there are a few scenes in which interest falters, one 
can always concentrate on the beauty of the setting— 
the living-room and one bedroom of a Long Island coun- 
try house in which the Russians are uninvited guests. In 
New York, before their visit, they have been having 
troubles, which include the results of passing a large 
and worthless check. 

Confronted on Long Island by a rich host, whose 
daughter’s Russian fiancé has brought them to her home 
because they have no money to go anywhere else, they 
at once grasp all the possibilities of their situation. 
Their host, a widower, is an exhausted man whose fa- 
tigue is fully explained by the fact that he has just been 
in Washington. He and his son and daughter and aged 
mother are first appalled by their guests, then enchanted 
by the charm, audacity and high spirits of these for- 
eigners. In their first evening the guests have put on a 
Russian act in costume and in this stunt have won over 
not only their entertainers, but their theatre audience 
as well—for the first of the play’s two acts is by far the 
better one. By the end of the special performance, 
household and guests have fully mixed and mingled. 

After the first act the authors were obviously in some- 
thing of a quandary. What should they do to the play 
next? The solution comes slowly. They finally set up a 
little complication which suggests that, after all, their 
host will not finance their play as they had hoped. They 
attempt suicide. But up till this point everything has 
been so bright and gay that the audience refuses to take 
the sad event seriously, and assists at the poisoning with 
smiling hopes and bright-eyed interest. That is quite all 
right, however. The poison turns out not to be poison 
after all, but merely good old brandy. The tangle is 
straightened out, and there is a carefree ending. 

Incidentally, the audience has seen a long-time favor- 
ite, Minnie Dupree, looking charming and beautiful, work 
as the grandmother in the Long Island home. It has also 
approved of the capital acting of Anne Burr and Carl 
Gose, as the daughter and son of the host, and of the 
engaging personality of the host himself, played by Jay 
Fassett. 

Don’t miss Dark Eyes. Its gaiety will cheer you and its 
difference from anything else you will see on our stage 
this season will vastly interest you. ELIzaBeTH JorDAN 
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THERE ARRIVES IN THE MAIL 10 TIMES A YEAR 


a modern religious book expertly chosen! Biogra- 
phies of men and women like ourselves. Devotional 
books, seasonally appropriate. You open the book 
with hopeful curiosity. You automatically begin to 
read. You think of God and the things of God. You 
gain a surer insight into life’s meaning. You escape 
from self to the peace of Christ! 


“RAISE OUR MINDS TO SPIRITUAL DESIRES” 
(The Litany) 


Read for your soul! No regrets from such reading 
(10 minutes a day?). A non-profit group, we offer 
$5 free past selections; in addition, of course, to the 
§ monthly selections (a half-year) of the best cur- 
rent Spiritual Reading ($13 retail value) 


$9 Cash — ($18 retail value) on 
A $9 HALF-YEAR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
bonus: two $2.50 books or three $2.00 books. 


Daniel: Man of Desires (Van Zeller), $2.50. Cap- 
tive Flames; Guiding Star (Knox; Johnson), $2.50. 
Heart to Heart (Newman: adapted to prayer), 
$2.00. Favorite Newman Sermons (O'Connell), 
$2.00. Newman’s 3 famous books with plan for 
study: Apologia, Idea of a University, Present 
Position of Catholics, each $2.00. Heaven (An 
Anthology), $2.00. In Diverse Manners (R. 
Steuart, S.J.), $2.00. 


OR YOUR TWO CHOICES OF 


FEBRUARY, 1942: Jeremias: Man of Tears (Van 
Zeller), $2.50. JANUARY, 1941: Kindly Light 
(Newman-O’Connell), $2.50. NOVEMBER, 1936: 
Job The Man Speaks With God (Rev. P. Lippert, 
S.J.), $2.50. 
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FILMS 


HITLER’S CHILDREN. Gregor Zeimer’s non-fiction best 
seller, Education for Death, has been fashioned into a 
forceful drama, one that virtually strikes terror into the 
heart of an onlooker as the limitless depths of Nazi 
perfidy are unfolded. Tracing the education, training, 
indoctrination and regimentation of German youth, the 
story, though fictional, is based on too-real fact. The 
atrocious philosophy preached by these overlords pene- 
trates like a loathsome cancer into the love story of a 
boy and girl who ultimately sacrifice their lives to warn 
others against it. Many of the most insidious phases of 
National Socialism are woven into the pattern of this 
tale, the idolatry of the military and Der Fuehrer, the 
sacrifice of the individual to the supposed good of the 
State, the corrupting of the youth’s minds, the degrading 
of women and the barbarism of the Gestapo. The two 
main characters in the narrative are aligned on opposite 
sides in this bitter struggle. The boy is a devoted wor- 
shiper at the shrine of Nazism, while the girl believes in 
and insists on adhering to democratic principles, even 
when she faces unspeakable punishment for her belief. 
As events transpire, the Christian attitude and fortitude 
of the heroine convert the man and reveal the false gods 
he has been adoring. Tim Holt and Bonita Granville are 
admirably cast in these important roles. H. B. Warner is 
outstanding as the venerable, valiant Bishop who clearly 
and forcefully states the Catholic Church’s attitude to- 
ward the new order. His speech to a Nazi Major, and a 
very moving sermon preached in the Cathedral, are two 
unforgettable interludes in a memorable picture. This is 
not pleasant entertainment in the usual sense of the 
words. It is a gripping presentation of a philosophy that 
would destroy Christianity. Because the film presents 
the evils of the National Socialist regime in Germany as 
they affect children and women, and because it chal- 
lenges among other evils the sterilization of women, this 
is strictly an adult picture but one that will indelibly im- 
press all those adults who see it. (RKO) 


THEY GOT ME COVERED. A rapid change of mood is 
necessary in considering this film, for it transports the 
cinema-goer to a state where the war furnishes laughter. 
Here the wise-cracking Bob Hope is seen as a discredited 
foreign correspondent who unmasks a group of Axis 
spies with headquarters in Washington. Though there 
are gags and slapstick in generous quantities, other than 
Hope fans may feel that there could have been some- 
thing more substantial. The hero flounces through the 
proceedings as a newspaperman who missed the story 
of the German invasion of Russia. His attempts to re- 
deem himself involve him with spies, a murder and a 
kipnaping. Dorothy Lamour is inevitably among those 
present. This is not the best Hope job to date, but 
grown-ups who respond to his grimaces and antics will 
probably find enough to howl with laughter. (RKO) 


MARGIN FOR ERROR. Clare Booth’s play, built around 
the assigning of Jewish policemen to guard the German 
Consul in New York, attained some success before we 
were at war. Now, three years later, Hollywood has 
transposed it to the screen and it is our unhappy duty to 
report that the result is not satisfying. Because the 
mood of the presentation is never clearly determined, 
the audience is tossed about between melodrama and 
comedy. Otto Preminger, who is capable of handling 
meatier roles, is cast as the diplomat who dies mysteri- 
ously. Joan Bennett is the Nazi’s wife, and furnishes 
decoration. Milton Berle is bogged down in the part of 
the policeman. There is little to distinguish this offering, 
suitable for adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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PLIGHT OF PUERTO RICO 


Eprror: Both recent editorials “Anti-Tugwell Campaign” 
(America, December 19) and “Storm Over Puerto Rico” 
(America, January 23) have brought to light the plight 
of nearly 2,000,000 American citizens, who have been 
sadly neglected up to the present time. The shortage of 
shipping to Puerto Rico has aggravated conditions there 
to the extent that the threat of starvation to thousands 
is no mere fiction. Shipping has almost stopped, cargoes 
include only the most absolute necessities and there has 
been a twenty-five per cent insurance-tax on all cargo, 
which boosts the price of everything considerably. The 
promise to increase the tonnage from 22,000 to 52,000 
will not solve the problem of keeping the people fed. 
Here we are having some war-enforcd rationing now, 
but butter, meats, gas and raw materials were long ago 
far scarcer in Puerto Rico. The Puerto Ricans have not 
only read the Atlantic Charter, but they are suffering 
and fighting for it. 

The monopoly of sugar is the real cause of the dif- 
ficulty. Mr. Tugwell, realizing this, has been trying to 
break the dependence of the poor on this product, by 
trying to obtain a more equitable land distribution and 
by fostering other agricultural industries that will pro- 
vide maintenance and work for the people. Approximate- 
ly 229,754 workers depend on sugar for their existence. 
That means they work at most four months of the 
year at a low wage and, after that—what? Governor 
Tugwell has also realized that the social problems are 
dependent in large part on this economic crisis, while 
some of his opponents have pushed the main issue to 
the background (for it means less profit for a few) 
and have given great publicity to the low standards of 
living of the poor, to the extent of blaming it all on 
their having too many children. The “reformers” made 
birth control legal some years back, but the problems 
still remain. 


Spring Hill, Alabama WaLtTerR M. JANER, S.J. 


SELLING AMERICA 


Eprror: Suggestion in America, issues January 2 and 
9, that this weekly should be in the magazine-rack of 
every public library, is timely advice. It has been my 
pleasure to have had some experience in such efforts. 
Librarians display much interest in the paper, once their 
attention is called to it and its merits pointed out. Or- 
dinarily they are not familiar with our Review; and 
where they do know of its existence they are frequent- 
ly under the mistaken impression that America is a 
purely religious publication. 

I have found that a little sales-talk, with a copy of 
America in hand for purposes of demonstration, quickly 
convinces librarians of the magazine’s general appeal. 
Its topical subjects of political and social interest; war- 
front analyses, drama, book, music, educational and 
film sections, together with the high literary tone of 
the entire publication, invariably arouse librarians to a 
deep appreciation of the paper’s merits. It is well, I 
think, to call attention to the need, especially in these 
days, of the Christian spiritual viewpoint which charac- 
terizes America’s approach to every question, as con- 
trasted to the anti-Christian, even paganistic, philoso- 
phies which dominate the thought of most secular week- 
lies 


We Catholics certainly owe it to our fellow-towns- 
men to make the effort to place a magazine as ex- 


cellent as AMERICA on the racks ot our local libraries. 
Our well-known Catholic apathy, as regards such mat- 
ters, appears to be the only obstacle to this accomplish- 


NoLaN LEARY 


ORCHIDS FOR MADAME 


Eprror: Bravo for Antoinette de Branges! 

It is the tradition of France that the great women of 
our country lead it from the depths to its proper honor. 
Behold Jeanne d’Arc, Genevieve, Bernadette!—each a 
Saint. May Mme. de Branges carry on her Socratic 
Apology of the true France and true Frenchmen, and 
may many of our compatriots—especially the grand 
Eugéne Houdry, who works so hard for the defeat of 
France’s conqueror—come to recognize the righteousness 
of all that she writes. 

Vive la France! 

Holly Oak, Del. L. R. M. @’A. 
P.S.: It is quite certain that Saint-Exupéry is “great and 
profoundly religious”! 


STOUT vs. EXECHIAS 


Eprror: Rex Stout, Chairman of the Writers War Board, 
writing in the New York Times Magazine section for 
January 17, 1943, under the title, “We Shall Hate, or 
We Shall Fail,” has the following to say: “Love your 
enemies. Fight your enemies, shoot them, starve them, 
kill them, destroy their cities, bomb their factories and 
gardens—but love them. That may make sense to the 
Tuesday Evening Culture Club but not to me.” This little 
offering of Mr. Stout combines the worst features of 
Communism, Nazism and Fascism. It is, in a phrase, 
sheer paganism. Our boys are not giving their blood in 
defense of such principles. When Christ Our Lord said, 
“Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you,” 
He meant exactly what He said. A Christian may hate 
what a sinner does, but he may never hate the sinner. 

We Americans certainly need God’s help in this war. 
Ought we not take the necessary steps to get on His 
side and stay there? One is reminded of the words of 
Ezechias, the king of Juda in the second book of Parali- 
pomenon, chapter 32, verse 8: “For with him is an arm 
of flesh: with us the Lord our God, who is our helper, 
and fighteth for us.” Ezechias could well say this, for 
he had abolished idolatry and established true religion. 
By the power of God, the intruding Assyrians were van- 
quished and king Ezechias and his people triumphed. 
The application for us is clear. Our Government, retain- 
ing all the vigor of its democracy, could apply the big 
stick to such things as divorce, birth-control, euthanasia, 
etc. To the skeptical, I say, we would still be free, for 
freedom does not mean the right to poison so great a 
nation as ours. Then we could in very truth say, we 
are on God’s side. 

Maryland H. J. C. 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publiskes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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PARADE 


SOMETIME ago, this column adverted to the fact that 
the Hobo News, a publication devoted to the advance- 
ment of hoboes, advocated the theory that the word 
hobo resulted from a contraction of the words hoe and 
boy. . . . The hoeboy of the past, it appears, developed 
nomadic tendencies, and this phenomenon, somehow or 
other, caused the hoe and the boy to telescope into hobo. 
. . . Another theory is now advanced in a letter from 
the Reverend Father Kemper, Ph.D., of the Notre Dame 
Institute, of Kerrville, Tex. . . . Father Kemper writes: 


Dear Father: Like thousands of others I always 
enjoy your Parade column in America. This week 
you have one about the “Good Fellow,” the Hobo, 
and connect him with Edwin Markham’s: The Man 
with the Hoe. Webster cannot connect him with any- 
one. How about the contraction for this “Good Fel- 
low” coming from Homo Bonus? And give him for 
patron, Saint Homobonus—feast November 13—pa- 
tron of philanthropists and tailors. Saint Homobonus 
came from Cremona and was canonized by the won- 
derful Innocent III on January 12, 1199. This is the 
Pope who built the first county hospital for the 
hoboes, and that at Borgo dei Sassi, the borough for 
the English pilgrims where Mussolini recently found 
many of the old Romescots—Peter’s Pence. We 
still say ‘scot free.’ It shows how England acknowl- 
edged the Pope in the good old days when she be- 
longed to Notre Dame. A fine Bishop, also named 
Homobonus, died in 1791 in Cremona—adjoining the 
famous Campanile—so named after Paulinus of 
Nola in the Campana, the inventor of church bells. 
Fraternally, Father Kemper, Kerrville, Tex. 


Another letter on a different topic also presents an in- 

teresting viewpoint. . . . This letter is from Mr. Harry 

E. Magee, of San Francisco, Calif., and runs: 
Dear Father: Some day I hope the Parade will 
give some consideration to the Saints who may be 
living today. For instance, there are the priests and 
Bishops in Poland and Germany and all over the 
over-run countries who once more have to defend 
the Church against destruction. I was thinking about 
this this morning when I read that Saint Eusebius 
ardently defended the Church against the Arians. 
Me, I don’t know what an Arian was. But there 
is Michael Cardinal Faulhaber. Saint Eusebius died 
in 370, which is 1472 years ago. All right. In 2514, 
there will be priests by the dozens still saying Mass 
in Saint Ignatius Church across the street from 
where I am now. And maybe one of them will be 
standing at the altar of Saint Michael Faulhaber. 
Maybe some other historically ignorant old boy like 
me will read: ‘He ardently defended the Church 
against the Nazis,’ and will speculate on what the 
Nazis were. Then he will turn to the Mass and it 
will be as it always was. I sprang this on my wife 
and she said that the Cardinal once remarked: ‘We 
Faulhabers are not good-looking but we keep the 
Faith.’ There are a lot of others like him. A thou- 
sand years from now, they will be remembering 
them like we do Saint Eusebius. ... yours very 
truly, Harry E. Magee. 


A great many Catholics living today do not realize they 
are existing in an era which rivals, if it does not sur- 
pass, the days of ancient Rome in the matter of pro- 
ducing martyrs. . . . Catholic children of the future 
will be reading in their history books: “The two fiercest 
eras of persecution were the first three centuries and 
the years betwen 1910 and 19—.” JOHN A. TOOMEY 
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“Proud ef Dr. Pratt's vision and competence”—Sister M. eddies 


Basilian Press, $1.25 
121 E. Besten Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


Jessica DRAGONETTE kee 2 



























LL a HOME MISSION —ONLY a CHAPEL now 
'W. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and WiELCoM 
jas A. Risacher, S.J., Hely Cross Missien, Durham, N: 





“COME FOLLOW ME,” ot a E 2 , 35 cents a year, 


te encourage religieus voca 
389 East 15@th St., con tow Geo ‘Yous The Little Flower Missice Circle 





WANTED—Cathelic layman ~~~ ag with seminary background for 
Cathelic boek store. Mail 


sector BOO JOS. America 70 as 45th 











Your Clerical H. De Mattei, Park Place, 
i 801, New Yerk, N. v x, = with John F. “ Medvey Ine) 
Clerical Robes, Cassecks, Mensignori Outfits, Sisters Cleaks and tles. 








SEND US YOUR MSS. 


SERVICE, ra * Lonriellow Fiske, Director — -. Hall, 164 
Street, N : ENdicott 2-68$2. 
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W.. 74th 











SHOES. 0S SS SS eS A man’s 


steady customers—we welcome 
i. i7 ty LY } A A. Street, New York, N. Y 





De yeu need spiritual strength and 
consolation? 


THE MESSENGER OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


will bring the solid and consoling devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus into your home and your life. 


For only $1.00 A YEAR —/less than 2 cents a 
week — this beautiful and inspiring magazine will be 
mailed to you every month. 

Send your subscription NOW to 











The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road, New Yort, N. Y. 


10¢ « Copy — $1.00 « Yoer 

















When notifying The America Press 
of a change in address please send 
1 — Old address. 2— New address. 


70 East 45th Street THE AMERICA PRESS New York. N. Y. 
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Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA 
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Theological Studies 


A Quarterly Devoted to the Scientific Exposition of All Branches of Theology 


With foreign sources of Theological research practically eliminated by 
the war—THEOLOGICAL STUDIES is now more valuable and more 


useful than ever. Begin your subscription with the March issue. 














Published Quarterly MARCH 1943 Volume Four 
THe VATICAN COUNCIL AND THE GLORY OF GOD............-+++++: P. J. Donnelly, S.J. 
Deus SCIENTIARUM Dominus: ITs ORIGIN AND SPIRIT .......-------- Augustin Bea, S.J. 


Tae Synoptic HeEAtinc NARRATIVE AND Rassinic ANALOGIES....L. J. McGinley, S.J. 
Dr. ALBRIGHT ON ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL .W. F. McClellan, S.J. 
CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION AND RELIGIOUS PLURALISM ........------- J. C. Murray, S.J. 








Annual Subscription, $5.00 per year (Foreign, $5.50)—Single copy $1.25 
(New Special Rate for Seminarians $3.00 per year) 








Address all Communications to Published by 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES THE AMERICA PRESS 
WOODSTOCK, MARYLAND 70 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
— ey 








It Is Recommended - - That You Use Less 


Oil, Gasoline, Gas, Electricity, Coal, Sugar, Coffee, Tea, Clothes, Tin, Steel, Rubber, Timber, 
Paper, etc., etc. 


Briefly: All the material things that are needed for the gigantic task of winning this war. 


It Is Recommended - - That You Use More 


Copies of America, The Catholic Mind, your Diocesan Weekly, Catholic magazines and 
periodicals, pamphlets, booklets and books—for yourself, for your civilian friends, for the 
millions of men in camps, training schools, military, naval and air concentration points, 
U.S.0. and N.C.C.S. units, here at home, in foreign lands. 


Briefly: All the literature that builds up morale for the gigantic task of winning this war. 
FEBRUARY IS CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


Are you troubled that you are not doing something to spread the Kingdom of 
Christ through the agency of 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Help America and The America Press to help America 
Send Donations . .. Send Subscriptions . .. Send Names and Addresses 


Those listed below should be reading America 





ONE YEAR .. . $4.50 SIX MONTHS . . . $2.25 ~ 
Send bill to me [} Send letter to them ‘an > 
RS RE aie NAME... Se 
ee a ee, eee a . Saree 
| ee a ee CITY, STATE... ne CITY, STATE. ae ce UES AB ce 
70 EAST 45TH S¥REET THE AMERICA PRESS ~NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA 
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